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INTRODUCTION. 

Some years ago I heard a schoolmaster say 
that, in his opinion, parents were a clumsy 
contrivance of Providence for the production 
of schoolboys. I think that many school- 
masters, especially masters of preparatory 
schools, are apt to come to the same con- 
clusion. The average parent and the average 
schoolmaster do not meet on the common 
ground of sympathy. This is wrong, and the 
reason of it and why it is wrong I hope to be 
able to show. In writing as I do, of this want 
of sympathy which so spoils the joint work of 
parent and schoolmaster, I should like to say 
at once that there are hundreds of parents to 
whom most of what I shall say does not apply. 
But I am treating, at any rate at first, of 
the average case. For the average parent 
to become the ideal parent is by no means 
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impossible. Parents err in this matter from 
a misconception of the meaning of love, but 
the love is there. As to the schoolmaster, 
I am afraid that he has not always such a fair 
starting-ground. But even here there is to 
be found such a thing as the best, something 
better than the average ; and it is our duty as 
parents not to rest content with anything but 
the best that can be found; and I hope to 
show why this is necessary if we are to do 
what we ought for our boys. 

An average parent sends his boy to school 
to be educated in certain branches of head- 
learning and to learn "to be a man " ; an 
average schoolmaster takes the boy to help 
towards making an income. No parent really 
wants to hand over his boy, body and soul, to 
an entirely new influence, and yet, as a rule, in 
sending a young boy to school this is practi- 
cally what he does. What he wants to do 
is to send his boy where he will learn what 
it is necessary for him to learn in order that 
he may pass his examinations, and where 
he will get his angles, moral and physical, 
rounded off*. What the average parent really 
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does is to send his boy into an atmosphere 
which gradually envelops him, which becomes 
his life, while his home becomes only an 
episode. The parents instinctively feel this, 
though they would not acknowledge it, and 
the consequence is that often there grows up 
in them a sort of jarring jealousy of the school 
which is apt to find expression in many ways. 
During the first year or so of a boy's school life 
the home ties pull hard enough to make him 
feel all in sympathy with his home belongings, 
and he is probably home-sick and not always 
happy ; by degrees, however, this home-sickness 
wears off because the school influence becomes 
so strong that the home influence is, to a large 
extent, submerged. The lad still likes to go 
home for his holidays, but he comes back to 
school by no means only because he is obliged 
to do so ; he still loves his parents, but he 
does not centre in them as he used to do. 
As I said, school becomes his life, his world. 

This is not right, but this is what happens 
in nine cases out of ten. Parents cannot take 
in the whole situation as a schoolmaster can ; 
they do not know what "might have been," 
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and they try to be content with what is. A 
schoolmaster sees all kinds of parents and all 
kinds of boys ; a parent sees only his own boy 
or boys and the one schoolmaster to whom he 
sends them. A parent cannot enter into com- 
parisons as a schoolmaster can, and a school- 
master is apt to place his one or two " ideal 
parents " on a pedestal apart, and contentedly 
class all others, as my friend did, as a clumsy 
contrivance of Providence for the production 
of schoolboys. Many a schoolmaster might be 
inclined to put it in this way : '* Parents are a 
clumsy contrivance for the production of the 
wherewithal for making my income " ; and I 
think that, as a rule, one would find the 
average parents concurring in this idea of the 
main motive for which men work in a school. 
They prefer to acknowledge it. They prefer 
to pay as high fees for their boy's education as 
they can manage, because they instinctively 
feel that the more they pay the more they are 
saved the unpleasant feeling that anything is 
being done for their children *' for love " ; they 
would wish every service that is rendered to 
their boy to be amply rewarded, so that they 
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should not be laying themselves under any 
obligation in the receiving of these services. 
And the schoolmasters feel this, and I think 
I may say that many a one is very well con- 
tented that this should be so ; at the same 
time, with these men, whose chief motive in 
taking up educational work is the one that I 
have implied, any influence which they acquire 
over the boys in their charge, any direction in 
which they lead them, must be entirely inde- 
pendent of the home influence, the home direc- 
tion. Put with this the fact that a boy, after 
he leaves home for school, spends more than 
two-thirds of his life away from home, and 
that when he is at home there is, as a rule, 
very little direct, continuotts routine or influ- 
ence, and one can scarcely be surprised that 
the school influence is the dominant factor 
in a boy's life. As I said, parents cannot 
appreciate this with the same force that a 
schoolmaster can, they have never tried any 
other way of looking at the matter, and they 
do not consider what might be the result if 
other ideas prevailed. 

A boy goes to school so unformed in 
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character that, of course, he bends to the 
immense pressure that is there brought to bear 
upon him. As I pointed out, most boys at 
first instinctively resent this influence and are 
not too happy, even in the best of schools ; 
and this resentment and the consequent 
home-sickness incline to make a boy's feeling 
about his school respond to and encourage, in 
his parents, the natural jealousy of the school, 
of which I have spoken, until the time comes 
when the school influence has superseded that 
of the home, and school becomes the boy's 
life ; then, oddly enough, parents generally 
accept the inevitable, and are fairly well 
contented to let their boys drift out of their 
lives as far as any real intercourse goes. 
Until parents begin to feel that things as they 
are, are unsatisfactory, both in the working 
and in the results, one cannot hope for much 
change ; and they are most eminently unsatis- 
factory, and I am firmly convinced that this 
need not be the case. I am quite certain that 
the home influence might be maintained un- 
broken through everything — school, college, 
public life. And I am certain of this because 
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I have seen it in many instances, instances 
which only serve to emphasise the fact that, in 
the majority of cases, the influence of home is 
not what it should be, and what it might be. 

Until parents appreciate how immensely 
strong the influence of school is, and prepare 
their boys, during their early years at home 
to lean upon and draw all their best impulse 
from home, to root in home, it is impossible 
that the life of school, when the boys get 
fairly into it, should not absorb and envelop 
them. And, even with the best preparation 
at home, the jarring of the spirit of home life 
and the spirit of school life must obtain, until 
parents and schoolmasters work together. The 
forces applied to the boy ought to proceed in 
the same direction and work to the same 
point. As it is — to use a simple illustration — 
we have two forces working in different 
directions applied to a human *' particle". 
At first the forces are equal, and therefore 
the ** particle's " line of journey proceeds at an 
equal distance from that of each of the forces 
applied. As the one force (that of school) 
becomes stronger, the ** particle's" line of 
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journey must approximate more closely to 
that of the stronger force. The stronger the 
influence of school then, the weaker the 
influence of home. We can see how wrong a 
conclusion this is. If the two forces worked 
in the same direction the whole matter would 
be changed. But this cannot be as long 
as parents and schoolmasters continue to 
be ** natural enemies". By this I do not 
mean that they do not — apart from the most 
important question of all — regard each other 
with a kindly and tolerant spirit ; or that they 
do not treat each other with the courtesy of 
well-bred men and women, but the average 
case with them stands somewhat thus : A 
schoolmaster looks upon boys as useful material 
out of which to make a living, and on which to 
expend his energy for work, and he regards 
the parent as a necessary evil. The parents 
look upon schools as the only medium through 
which their boys can get what they require in 
the preparation of their characters as men, and 
they, in their turn, regard the schoolmaster as 
a necessary evil. 

A schoolmaster knows that, in most cases, 
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a boy has to be entirely remodelled before he 
is ''fit for a schoolboy " ; the parents feel that 
in sending their boy to school they are handing 
him over to an influence, to a life they know 
little of, and make but a slight attempt to ap- 
preciate, and they cling desperately to their 
children's love, and in their efforts to keep it are 
continually, though often quite unintentionally, 
attempting to depreciate this new influence 
of which they are, quite naturally, very jealous. 
I think that parents and schoolmasters regard 
each other with much the same sort of feeling 
as do nurses and governesses, and for much 
the same reasons ; and I think if we look at 
the matter in the light of this analogy we shall 
see that this jealousy on the part of parents, 
this high-handed contempt on the part of 
schoolmasters, are primitive feelings, instinctive 
rather than the result of experience. Sad, 
indeed, would it be if the more we knew of 
the teacher of our boys the more we disliked 
and mistrusted him, and equally sad if the more 
a schoolmaster knew of a parent the greater 
was his contempt. 

And this brings us to half the solution of 
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the difficulty. It should be the aim of each 
individual parent to get to know, as intimately 
as circumstances permit, the character and 
personality of the man under whom he or she 
places his or her son. It should be laid far 
more to heart than it is that the boy is going 
to spend the greater part of the next few years 
with this man, and those years — as far as the 
formation of his manhood goes — the most im- 
pressionable years of his life. A mother will 
take a nurse on the personal recommendation 
of a friend, with a certain amount of confidence, 
because her friend has personally known and 
come into contact with the woman, and yet 
with not enough confidence for her not to feel 
it necessary to watch her carefully, to be with 
her as much as possible until her own con- 
fidence in the woman is established. And how 
often does it not prove that, even with the 
highest recommendation, the woman is not 
worthy of confidence ! Why do parents choose 
a particular school ? Among the best reasons 
are because it is recommended by a friend, 
because they know boys who are or have been 
at the school because they have heard that the 
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" tone " is good, because of its social standard, 
or because the place, where the school is, is 
healthy. All excellent reasons enough, but as 
nothing compared with the reason which ought 
to be paramount, that the man under whose 
care a parent is placing his or her boy, is a 
man of high character and of noble aims in the 
education of children. If parents would but 
feel that in sending their boys to school, 
especially to a preparatory school, they are 
sending them to be under the influence of the 
one man, instead of that they are sending them 
into a nebulous something called "school," 
they would take more pains to know their boys' 
schoolmasters, before their boys go to them, 
and after they are under their charge. 

It is an undoubted fact that a very good 
average school, and a school with a fair '' tone," 
may be kept by a man of no high or noble 
aims. Up to a certain point a man of this 
type can keep his school in very fair order, 
because he knows that people will not send 
him boys unless he does. From this motive 
he keeps the boys in good health, from this 
motive he keeps them up to a certain level of 
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learning, from this motive he endeavours to 
keep in his school a certain standard of morals 
and honour ; and he does it all with the 
consciousness that this much he is paid for, 
and this much he must supply. But this is 
not the kind of school to which to send our 
boys if we want to keep a real hold upon 
them. 

In giving above the example of the nurse, I 
do not mean to say that it is possible to get to 
know your schoolmaster in the same way that 
you can get to know your nurse ; and, of 
course, it is not in the least necessary even 
if it were possible. A schoolmaster is in- 
tellectually and socially the equal of the men 
and women with whom, as parents, he has to 
deal ; and — in all but the most important point 
of all — one can trust him, as indeed one is 
obliged to, to work alone, and one would not 
wish, in any case, to be continually investigat- 
ing the methods by which a schoolmaster deals 
with his boys. But the fact remains that far 
too little care is taken (and this is the most 
important point of all) in ascertaining what is 
the character of the man in whose charge we 
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place our sons, and what are the motives with 
which he engages in the most important and 
difficult work that a man can engage in. This 
carelessness of inquiry must either be due to 
the fact that we do not really care for our 
children as we ought; or else it is that 
parents — ^at the bottom of their hearts — are 
not anxious that their boys should be under 
the influence of any one, whose character and 
personality are so strong that their own 
influence over their boys may suffer. 

Many parents feel instinctively that in 
sending their boys away from home they 
prefer that they should not be under the care 
of a man who takes very strong views on any 
point which is likely to have much effect upon 
their boys* moral character and upbringing. 
The schoolmaster may have strong and original 
ideas about athletics, how to teach the Latin 
grammar, cold baths, and so on, and parents 
take all these kinds of views as quite suitable ; 
they do not affect the home influence. But if 
there is reason to suppose that a schoolmaster 
is a man of very strong moral character, of 
very high aims, and an exalted idea of his work 
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in dealing with the lives of the boys in his care, 
then parents are apt to be chary of putting 
their boys into his charge, and if their higher 
nature forces them to do so, the jealousy, of 
which I have spoken, very natui'ally comes to 
the surface. And all the while this jealousy 
is entirely misplaced, for if parents would, 
after selecting their school for all the ordinary 
reasons, make it their business to find out 
whether the head of the school is a man who, 
in the education of boys, cares for and 
sympathises with all that education really 
means, in its truest and deepest sense ; and if 
they would decide on no school, except where 
such a man is to be found at its head, they 
would find that in working with his boys, the 
great aim of this man is to work with their 
parents. If we have the power of sending our 
boys to be under the charge of such a man, we 
are wrong indeed to allow selfish jealousy to 
make us shrink from placing our children where 
love will be the ruling principle in their educa- 
tion. We would not wish to acknowledge, even 
to ourselves, that our children might love us 
less because they are learning to love others ; 
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we would not wish to mistrust the quality of 
our own love for our children to such an extent 
that we fear to let others enter the lists against 
us lest their love should — in doing what we 
have failed to do — ^prove a more efficient help 
to our boys than om* own has been. 

It is of all truths — as regards schools and 
schoolmasters — the greatest, that the higher 
the aim of the schoolmaster the more likely 
he is to be anxious to work through and with 
the parents of the boys under his charge ; and 
for this reason, the higher the moral aim and 
spirit of the school the stronger will the in- 
fluence of home remain. The best school in 
England is the school which, in dealing with 
its boys, has the highest moral aim, and that 
school will be one whose boys will learn to love 
their homes the better the longer they are in 
that school. 

I think parents may say : " This may be all 
very well ; but how is one to find out whether 
a man's aims are noble, and whether his moral 
character is high ? It is easy enough to find 
out whether the boys at school have cold baths, 
whether they change for games and so on, but 
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one can't go up to a man and say * Have you a 
noble character ? Do you work in your school 
from the highest motives?'" No, but how 
would it be if we took a humbler line, and 
told the schoolmaster (remembering always in 
talking to him that he has dealt with hundreds 
of boys, while we have dealt with only one or 
two) in ♦what way we had been endeavoimng 
hitherto to bring up our boy in the right way, 
so that when he left us to go to school he 
might be able to choose the right and follow 
the highest? I will tell you, with all con- 
fidence, that a schoolmaster who cares for his 
boys as he should, would respond immediately, 
and you should find no difficulty in conducting 
the discussion of your boy's education on a far 
higher level than that of cold baths, and the 
changing of flannels, important as these may be. 
As a general thing, a parent's visit to a school- 
master is of the most perfunctory character, 
and I think that the contempt which is so apt 
to leaven the feelings of even the best of 
schoolmasters, for the parents with whom they 
come in contact, is due to the knowledge that 
men and women seem to care so little, on the 
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most important point of all, to whom they send 

their sons. If the schoolmaster to whom you 

are speaking, with the intention of sending 

(^ your boy to his school, be a man who — ^as a 

schoolmaster — is "worth his salt," he will 

respect the spirit which prompts the deep 

inquiry, and immediately respond to it. It 

should be remembered that any schoolmaster 

of experience has met and answered many such 

inquiries, for there are among us many parents 

who will not send their boys to a school unless 

they are certain of the moral stamina of the 

man at the head of it as a trainer of boys. 

I do not mean to say that the schoolmaster 

who talks most glibly of sacred things is, of 

necessity, the man who is the most to be 

trusted. If we are taken in by the plausibility 

of the glib schoolmaster, the man who adapts 

himself to the views of his company, we must, 

of course, suffer for our mistake. There are 

plausible men with low aims everywhere and 

in every profession, and always there are 

victims to their plausibility. But it is with 

the usual parent and the usual schoolmaster 

that I have here to do, leaving aside details 

2 
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which might belong to this or that particular 
case. 

What I want my readers to grasp is this : 
school influence is immensely strong, and it is 
the one safeguard of parents to see that this 
is on the same lines as their own ; as a rule it 
is not, simply because parents will not ascertain 
what is the spirit that rules the life at school ; 
or because — at the bottom of their hearts — 
they do not wish that it should be the influence 
of love, which is the only influence which can 
carry a lad in the same direction as the home 
influence carries him. The only way by which 
we can keep our hold on our boys, when they 
are away from us, is by making sure that we 
are sending them only where our teaching, and 
the motives from which we have acted in 
educating them, are appreciated; and where 
the spirit with which the work of education is 
conducted, and the object to be attained, are 
the same as our own. If we do this, there is 
no cessation of home influence, though there 
may be of home life ; when our boys return 
home they find their groove all ready for them 
and they slip into it quite easily. 
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One of the great means by which we may 
keep the influence of home strong and intact 
through all changes in a boy's life, is by train- 
ing our boys in such a manner that in their 
home is their groove. While they are away 
from us we should not allow this groove to 
get filled up ; this is not very easy when one 
considers how long are their absences, but in 
the best homes a boy never loses the feeling 
that, however long he may be away, his place 
at home is ready for him. Our boys should 
have their own rooms at home, and, if possible, 
their own duties, and a boy ought to be ex- 
pected to keep rules and to live by order in 
holidays as well as in school-time. Nearly all 
parents treat their boys in their holidays as 
though they were doing them a wrong if they 
do not allow them as much licence as can 
possibly be managed. If the house be turned 
upside down and all rules disregarded, if the 
mother and sisters have to put up with dirt 
and noise and untidiness, they say : *' Oh, it is 
only for a short time, the boys must enjoy their 
holidays ". Parents forget that by this method 
a boy is learning to treat his home with supreme 
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disrespect. Our boys' holidays are the only 
time that we have, after they have left us for 
school, for moulding their characters, for 
helping them to gi-ovv up wise and strong by 
the influence of our personal contact with 
the>m ; and yet we allow our boys to behave, 
all the while that they are with us, with a dis- 
i*eganl of our wishes, and of what they know 
we approve, which can breed in them nothing 
but selfishness. Boys enjoy their holidays, 
and love and respect their homes far more 
when the rules of the household are kept 
throughout the year. I do not mean that some 
change and relaxation must not, of necessity, 
be made during our boys' holidays, but no dis- 
reganl of rules, which leads to laziness, un- 
tidiness or self-indulgence should be allowed. 
Boys are so often selfish and imperious at 
home because they have learnt to expect that, 
in their holidays, everything and every one's 
convenience will give way to their enjoyment. 
As I said, relaxation there must be, and 
pleasure there ought to be, but it should be an 
oniered relaxation, and pleasure which is given 
and teceired in a proper mourner. If this were 
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SO, the rule of school would assist the discipline 
of home ; a boy does not need to spend his 
holidays in a round of self-indulgence to make 
up for the hardships and rigours of term-time ; 
he is quite happy at school, only it is not such 
a good kind of happiness as he gets at home, 
because those he loves best are not there. 

I said above that I hoped to be able to show 
where half the solution of this difficulty of the 
antagonism between parent and schoomaster 
lay ; and I hope that I may have done so, by 
pointing out at some length the great and vital 
importance of parent and schoolmaster work- 
ing together, and by showing that we can only 
ensure this by insisting upon having the best 
kind of schoolmaster ; the best, that is, in the 
sense of a man of the highest character, and 
with the highest motives in his dealings with 
boys ; in fact — to put it shortly and most truly 
— a man who works for love. A man whose 
work (meaning his appreciation, in the highest 
sense, of the duties which belong to that work) 
comes first, and himself and his own personal 
advantage, second. But this is only half the 
solution. We say that we must have the best 
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man as schoolmaster, but, to make the solution 
entire, a schoolmaster must also have the best 
parent to deal with, and it is our business to 
see that we are endeavouring to rank as such. 
Our earliest training of our children leaves 
sadly much to be desired ; we do not aim high 
enough ; we do not prepare our children for 
the time when they are to leave us ; we do not 
pave the way for the discipline of school, so 
that when our boys leave us we know that 
they will obey the rule which they find else- 
where, because they have learnt that good rule 
is an outward sign of love. We scramble 
through the first years of our boys' lives with 
the feeling that once they get to school all our 
" dirty work " will be done for us. That means 
nothing more nor less than that we are trusting 
that the love of others will be more imselfish 
than our own. We indulge our little boys 
more than is right, because we feel that the 
results of this indulgence, the hot temper, the 
imperious demanding will be dealt with at 
school. Are we thus to allow another influ- 
ence than our own to do the work which lays 
the first foundations of our boys' characters ? 
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Are we thus to lose the opportunity of knitting 
our boys' hearts to ours by the training and 
suasion of our love, handing them over for 
others to do what we will not do for them 
om*selves? I believe that if, from the birth 
of om* boys, it were our greatest endeavour to 
keep our eyes fixed upon their ultimate de- 
velopment, regarding school only as our great 
help in building up in our boys such a character 
as would most tend to perfection, all danger 
of jealousy on the part of parent, and contempt 
on the part of schoolmaster, would cease. 

Boys do not get a fair start in their homes, 
the foundation of their education is not laid 
where alone it can be laid as it should be. 
Parents do not try to gradually bring their 
boys to the point where they can launch them 
forth into another life with confidence, with 
the knowledge that their boys will retm*n to 
them with no tie loosened which binds them 
to their home. There is only one way of doing 
this, and it is no easy way. It is the way of 
continual care and discipline of our children 
and of ourselves. Once for all we must realise 
that on our boy's earliest years depends all the 
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development of his after life. Boys arrive at 
school, as a general thing, quite unfitted for 
the life that meets them there, because parents 
do not realise the immense importance of early 
discipline and training. In the chapters which 
follow here I have written from the point of 
view of the schoolmaster of very long ex- 
perience, who has seen what might be, if boys 
came to school with a better and truer founda- 
tion. 

Some years ago Mr. Lyttelton's book, 
Mothers and Sons, came into my hands, 
and I thought it a very real and practical help. 
Quite lately I have read it again. All my life 
has been spent with boys ; the last five years 
of it, as well as many earlier years, with little 
boys ; and my present comment upon Mr. 
Lyttelton's book is, that in no case does he 
speak clearly or strongly enough. 

I do not propose to make what I am about 
to say on this subject of early home training, 
from a schoolmaster's point of view, cover the 
same ground as does Mr. Lyttelton's book. 
His experience is of boys of from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age ; my most intimate ac- 
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quaintance is with boys from seven or eight 
years of age to the age of fourteen, though 
seven years of my life were spent in dealing 
with public school boys. 

I hope I may prove, in what I say, that 
though a good school can and will carry on 
good work begun at home, and though it will 
build good material on a good foundation, the 
best school in the world cannot begin in a boy 
of eight or ten years old what ought to have 
been welded into his being from the time that 
he was a baby. 

In speaking as strongly as I do in these 
chapters on the subject of early teaching, I am 
governed throughout by the conviction that on 
the home training of the little boy depends the 
entire character of the man. Lost years of 
children's lives hold opportunities of develop- 
ment, which can never come again. 

And if, in these following chapters, I speak 
dictatorially, it is because in saying what I do, 
I am speaking out of long experience and from 
deep conviction. Nevertheless, in thus speak- 
ing, I stand in an attitude of apology to some 
men and women, namely to those parents who 
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have taught me how delightful can be the 
friendship between schoolmaster and parents, 
and whose sons have taught me to know what 
it is to receive boys under one's care, ready for 
all that is best in the school to which they are 
sent. To these men and women, who do not 
need my book, I venture nevertheless to dedi- 
cate it. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

There are two remarks that are very generally 
made about a boy's religion : that it must not 
be overdone, and that it must not be demon- 
strative. 

As to the first of these ; I have never in my 
experience met with a little boy in whom re- 
ligion was too strongly developed, and I wish 
to assert most emphatically that, in the edu- 
cation of a child, religion cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. A little boy cannot be too re- 
ligious any more than he can be too loving ; of 
course the religion, like the love, must be of 
the best. 

Again, a boy's religion ought not to show, 
just as his love ought not to show, that horror 
of demonstrativeness which, because it is the 
fault of the English character, has — as an ex- 
cuse for that fault— been twisted into a sort 
of spurious virtue. This horror of demonstra- 
tiveness, though it may possibly have its origin 
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in the true reticence of strength, becomes too 
often, in effect, want of pluck ; a reluctance to 
help others by a disclosure of oui'selves and 
our feeling for them, which is, if analysed, 
mere selfishness. The quality of reticence 
which is born with most Englishmen, and 
which is so much a part of our natures, is too 
often raised into a screen behind which we 
hide our true selves from one another. The 
temptation to do this begins very early in 
children, and is generally helped by their 
parents because of their fear lest a child should 
be led to say more than it means, to show 
more than it feels. To be able to be reticent 
at the right time and in the right place is in- 
valuable, but to be reticent when openness 
would help another, to be reticent when open- 
ness is the only way by which we can show our 
gratitude and our love, is to allow reticence to 
become selfishness and cowardice. 

And it is the same with religion. Let your 
child learn that the habit of reserve to God, of 
reserve in thinking and talking of Him, must 
not be built up. See that youi* child's religion 
is pure, see that it is founded on knowledge, and 
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allow him, urge him, to show it all that he can. 
You may be very sure that he will not show it 
too much either to God or to man. 

When I say see that your child's religion is 
founded on knowledge, I mean do not in teach- 
ing him try to elude difficulties and explana- 
tions. Educate your child to trust God, as 
indeed he must learn to trust any person who 
is worthy of trust, blindly ; but at the same 
time do not shirk all the explanation possible ; 
whilst not being afraid of saying that there are 
many things which all the researches of wise 
men have not yet made clear. Our religion is 
what it is to-day, because, in the past, men 
have not been afraid to face difficulties, to 
search apparently inexplicable passages and 
allusions and wrest the meaning from them. 
Believing in God and in Jesus Christ is not an 
easy matter, and it is no use pretending to 
your child that it is. Let him understand that 
it is because people have not been afraid to ask 
questions that you can give him answers to so 
many of his. Let him understand that the Bible 
is a mine of wealth, in which there is much 
gold still hidden and still to be searched for. 
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Knowledge gained in this manner, and from 
this motive, enriches our faith and deepens 
our trust. Where all is good, we trust not 
less when we know more, we* rest on what we 
know when the trials of our faith come. We 
have not beneath us a sea of unprobed depth, 
we have our feet firmly planted on rocks of 
knowledge. We can say, '' I know, from this 
that I have learnt, that God cannot fail in the 
matters that I do not understand ". We need 
not be impatient if there are mysteries which 
we are never to grasp in this life, if we are 
using the faculties which God has given us for 
clearing up any difficulty which, if not under- 
stood, might hinder us in our striving after 
perfection. 

In our earliest efforts with our children, 
troubles and difficulties must arise unless we 
undertake their teaching with the knowledge 
that we are beginning a task which will require 
all our energy and all our sense. I believe that 
mothers, generally, have a notion that the be- 
ginnings of teaching are a very slight matter ; 
they think, " Well, at any rate, I can make a 
start, even if I don't know much about it". 
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With as much reason you might set a man 
with no knowledge of gardening, or of the com- 
position of soils, to prepare a bed for yoiu* 
choicest carnations. The part of your child's 
education which falls to you is by far the most 
important part. 

I believe that the first difficulty which is apt 
to face us, in teaching our children to be re- 
ligious, is the trying to reconcile the spirit of 
many of the Old Testament stories with the 
spirit of the New Testament teaching. There 
is much importance in getting your child to 
see that God's dealings with people in the 
early part of the Bible could not, of necessity, 
but be different to His dealings with ourselves, 
for we are a different people, with different 
standards of right and wrong, and a different 
degree of civilisation and development of con- 
science. This is but one example of what I 
mean when I urge you to make your child learn 
intelligently, and it seems a rather obvious piece 
of advice ; but, until you have tried it, you will 
have no idea how helpful you will find it in 
your talks on the Old Testament. 

Remember, above all, that a little child can 
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take in, in the matter of religious knowledge 
and the spiritual application of it, far more 
than you can have any idea of until you have 
proved it. It is natural to a child, born in him, 
to want to know and understand about God, 
and nothing of deep teaching, if put in simple 
words, comes amiss to him. 

As to times and methods ; it is very 
necessary to have a time for religious teaching 
every day, and in the morning is best, and I 
believe it is of great importance to have a few 
words after your boy is in bed at night ; quite 
a few are enough, and these may be more in- 
timately personal than one's ordinary attitude 
in teaching. In teaching your child to be re- 
ligious, guard carefully against putting religion 
before him in such a way that the application 
of it may become morbid. All self-regarding 
religion is morbid. Avoid the " If you are 
good you will go to heaven, and if you are 
wicked you will go to hell " style of teaching. 
You cannot teach your child too early that he 
is to be good, primarily, because by so being he 
helps, in his little person, the great work of 
making the whole world better. 
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But in the few words at night you should try, 
gradually and carefully, to make your child 
feel more personally the presence of God. 
One great reason for this is that this appreci- 
ation of God's presence is such a wonderful 
safeguard against the thoughts and feelings 
which are apt, in some cases, to trouble quite 
young boys in bed.* 

In teaching a little child, you should re- 
member that in religion, as in everything else, 
it is most difficult to make the subject take the 
part that it ought to take in a boy's life, unless 
he has been taught early to be interested in it. 

Unless a child understands why he goes to 
church and why he is taught to pray, he can- 
not be expected later to continue these practices 
con amove. I agree with Mr. Lyttelton, that 
church-going, in childhood, should not be 
allowed to become " common ". But I do not 
agree with him when he says, **Let the privi- 
lege therefore be restricted, so as not to become 

* In connection with this, I should most strongly urge 
upon you the unadvisability of letting a young boy be alone 
while he is going to sleep. Let other children be sleeping 

in the same room^ or a maid be present until he is asleep. 

3 
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cheap ". As he says, little children, as a rule, 
like going to church. I believe they like it 
because God's presence is near them there, and 
they feel it. I can think of no other reason, I 
want no better one, why nearly all little chil- 
dren quietly and reverently enjoy long services, 
even unmusical ones. To my mind there is 
only one way to prevent church-going be- 
coming " common " to a child, and that is by 
never allowing this early looking-up to God to 
falter ; if once you let this instinctive love for 
God in your child's heart wither for want of 
nourishment, you have lost your greatest oppor- 
tunity. And, like all other instincts, it is only 
meant as a starting-point : children's instincts 
will lead them right a little way, but only a 
very little way ; they must be taken early and 
gently trained into reason, and, through ex- 
perience, into knowledge if they are to stand 
in any good stead at all. 

Do you foster this early looking-up to God 
in your little ones ? Do you make them under- 
stand that they go to church to meet Him, so 
that they may give Him their little meed of 
thanks and praise ? Does not your boy gradu- 
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ally become bored because the first instinctive 
feeling of restful delight has not been developed 
and encouraged, and has therefore passed 
away ? 

Is it such an impossible idea that your 
baby's heart turns naturally towards the God 
who made it, while it is pure and fresh from 
His hands ? God gives you your child full of 
the most glorious possibilities of learning to 
know and love Him in the best possible way, 
and of showing that love in his life ; it is for 
you, under His guidance, to see that the 
possibilities become actual. In every child 
(that is, in every child that we are here taking 
into account) dwells this germ, and it is the 
business of parents not to rest content until 
it is found. No truth is there in the idea 
that some children are *' too dull and stupid 
for anything". The parent who concurs in 
this is the parent who is herself too stupid 
and dull to see the image of God in the heart 
of her own child. The reason why we have, 
in this world of ours, so many dull and stupid 
men, is because in their early years the patience 
of love that should have striven to find and 
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develop these germs of intelligence, was 
lacking in those who had their care. Believe 
yourself to be wanting in penetration, in 
perseverance, in all that true love can teach 
of patient care, before you will believe your 
child to be stupid. Children, especially little 
children, vary immensely in aptitude, in what 
we ordinarily call " sharpness," but God sends 
no child into His world who cannot, with the 
help of those around him, be shown the road 
which eventually leads to perfection.* 

In teaching your boy to understand the 
church service do not try to force the 
whole thing into his mind at once, but take 
one bit at a time and explain it, and when he 
comes to that bit in the course of the service, 
notice the look of pleasure that comes ; he 
is learning to serve God with his mind as 
well as with his heart. Do not let your child 

* I am here avoiding the terrible truth that there are, 
apparently, such creatures as naturally depraved children, 
victims to weakness of intellect and of will-power, consequent 
on the sin of others. This mystery cannot be explained 
as far as we can see, and must therefore be left alone. In 
all that I say in these chapters, I ignore the abnormal both 
in parents and in children. 
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go to church until he is old enough to begin 
to understand some of this teaching. By the 
time he is four years old you will find him 
quite able to appreciate explanations carefully 
and simply given. 

In the same way with his private prayers, 
make him understand what he is asking 
for and why he asks it, and let his prayers 
be simple. In my opinion the Lord's 
Prayer should not be taught to children 
till they are much older than is usually 
the case. The Lord's Prayer is not a little 
child's prayer. You think it is because it 
begins **Our Father," but Christ was not 
teaching little children when He gave that 
prayer to His disciples. It is, of all the 
prayers we pray, the one that makes the most 
demand upon oijr intelligence, and I would 
not teach it to a child until he has been in 
some measure prepared to grasp its meaning. 
The Lord's Prayer takes up and concentrates 
in itself the spirit of all the prayers we pray, 
of all that we can say or wish for, it is the 
absolute essence of petition and praise, and I 
think our Lord, in giving this prayer, meant 
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that we should use our best faculties upon 
it. He gave it to men who had lived with 
Him, who knew Him, who trusted and loved 
Him. I am sure that it is not a prayer suited 
to the dawning intelligence of a little child, 
though no doubt the sooner a child can learn 
it the better. 

If, in regard to your boy's church-going, you 
begin to do what I advocate, will it be 
possible that yours should be the kind of 
house where children learn that the Sunday 
service is the subject of cheerful gossip at 
the mid-day meal ? Will your boy hear com- 
ments, pleasant or otherwise, on the congrega- 
tion, criticisms on the singing, the preacher, 
and the costumes of your friends put as the 
first suitable matters for discussion? 

Many who were present at the Jubilee 
Procession last year, and who were moved 
beyond words by the manner in which they 
were taken up and canded along in the great 
rush and swirl of feeling that was typical of 
that day — many of those can tell you how 
they felt when, on going back next day to 
their friends who had been out of reach of all 
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this and of all that it meant, they were greeted 
perhaps by the question, " Well, how did the 
old duchess look?" And if your child has 
been moved by what he has felt and heard in 
church : if he has been trying hard to think of 
God's presence there and to feel some little 
part of that glory which is His gift to those 
who seek it, what shall we say of his feeling 
when he hears the " Well, what happened at 
church this morning ? Who was there ? Same 
old preacher ? " and so on — one knows so well 
the kind of thing. 

Can you expect your boy to look below this 
and see — what may very well be there — an 
amount of real respect for religion, hidden 
away under the careless tone, the cheap and 
foolish criticism, in the same way that one's 
friend's jarring question hid real love and re- 
spect for all the noble qualities of the queen ? 

Do not quite religious people talk in this 
way ? Is it not true that you may have talked 
seriously and carefully to your boy before going 
to church, and yet that you allow this kind of 
gossip afterwards ? 

Think it over and see how this can be other 
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than wrong and unwise. Your boy goes to 
church to praise and pray to God ; let nothing 
happen at home to make him feel that you do 
not consider this the most important and sacred 
act of his life. 

Do not let your boys have a home-religion 
and a school-religion. Religion is universal, 
and the spirit of the teaching your boy gets 
at school ought to be one with that of the 
teaching he gets at home. People are apt to 
feel that when a boy goes to school he has to 
swallow, with the rest of the school-routine, 
certain doses of religion ; so many chapels, so 
much scripture ; and all this he is to keep in 
quite a different pocket to the one in which 
his home-religion is kept. This is wrong, very 
distinctly wrong, and the mischief which results 
is this : Boys get to look upon the practice 
of religion, going regularly to chapel, having 
certain hours for scripture and so on as part 
of school-routine, to be dropped when school- 
routine is dropped ; the consequence is that 
acts of worship, attitudes of mind which are 
sympathetic with the reception of religious 
knowledge are — in term-time — accepted more 
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or less philosophically along with all the rest ; 
but, directly the relaxation of holidays begins, 
these acts, these attitudes of mind become a 
bore. This is what is certain to happen 
unless the boy is fortunate enough to com- 
bine a tixily religious home-life with a truly 
religious school-life. If a boy has in his home 
real religious life he will get an amount of good 
out of his school-life just according to the 
degree and quality of the religion to be found 
there ; but you must teach your boy that the 
religion is the same whether he gets it at school 
or whether he gets it at home ; it may be ad- 
ministered in a different way, but the actual 
thing is the same. 

In any school where religion is given the 
place which it ought to have, a difficulty is ex- 
perienced by the authorities about the boy's 
private prayers. Many boys come to school 
practically knowing no prayers at all, and 
never having been taught how to pray ; they 
kneel down from force of habit and perhaps 
they say the Lord's Prayer and one or two 
childish rhymes and then they are done, and 
the rest of the time they are on their knees is 
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spent in wondering how soon they can decently 
get off them. To meet this difficulty many 
schoolmasters, in their own defence, or rather 
in defence of the religion which they hold to 
be a necessary part of every child's education, 
will compile a short form of morning and 
evening prayer for the boy's private use. Of 
course if this is to be given to any of the boys 
it must be given to all ; a schoolmaster could 
not give the real reason for its necessity to the 
boys without making a reflection on the home- 
teaching of some of them. 

You will find therefore that in most good 
schools there is a " prayer-card " for the boys' 
use. Do not let your boy think of this as a 
school matter only, as in any way a mode of 
expressing himself to God which differs, in 
spirit, from what he has learnt to say at home. 
Read these prayers which yom^ boy has given 
him at school, and if you approve of them, let 
him use them always. If you have given him 
a really religious education at home you will 
find no difficulty in showing him how right 
this is, because it is to help others that this 
measure is adopted at school. Remember 
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that, of course, your boy can supplement 
these prayers with, and add to- them, anything 
that he wishes. A school prayer-card or book 
is never meant as anything but a help to boys 
who do not know, of themselves, how to 
pray. If you have unfortunately neglected his 
prayers yourself, accept this help which school 
offers, and let your boy benefit by it. If you 
do not approve of the prayers which your boy 
is given at school, do not hesitate to say so to 
the headmaster. 

Nothing can get the religion which is 
offered to a boy at school into the right place 
in his life unless he has been properly ti'ained 
at home. Like everything else of which I 
shall speak later on, unless the home-religion 
is true, your boy will either reject what he 
finds at school (reject it in the sense that he 
will keep it only for school use and as part of 
the routine, to be dropped with the routine), 
or he will — if he be a naturally religious boy ; 
happy enough to find himself in a school with 
a religious tone — learn to put his home on a 
lower level thanthat on which he puts his school. 
In effect, imless religion has been properly 
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taught at home, it cannot be properly learnt 
at school, without great loss to the home. 
See that in the school to which you send your 
boy is to be found a spirit to which you can 
stretch out the hands which have guided him, 
and appropriate for him a continuance of the 
good in which you have nourished him. 

I believe that it is in the power of every 
father and mother to give their children re- 
ligious education in the highest and best sense 
of the word. It is not easy ; nothing that is of 
importance is easy of accomplishment. But it 
is possible. See that you spare no pains in 
this branch of his education which is worth 
more than all others put together ; and that 
because it is not a branch of education at all, 
but '* the root of the whole matter ". 
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UNSELFISHNESS. 

This is a very wide subject, so wide that it 
is difficult to narrow it down to the limits of 
a chapter. It would have been more fitting 
if I had called the chapter Gratitude ; for, 
in a little child, unselfishness means being 
grateful. 

A child's first instinct is, I believe, to feel 
gratitude to God and man, and his second 
instinct is, I am sure, not to show it. Beyond 
an occasional "ta" which the baby learns to 
say, along with '*boo" and "mummy" and 
" dada,'' one does not expect much of a little 
child, and the " say ta " spirit penetrates into 
much later life. Do you ever realise that your 
child must be taught how to be grateful, just 
as much as he must be taught how to speak 
properly and how to do sums ? Do you realise 
that unless he shows his gratitude, the power 
of feeling gratitude will gradually die away 
until it has to be a very extraordinary effort on 
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your part to please him, which rouses even the 
spirit to which '* say ta. " was addressed ? 

If you bring up your boy from his earliest 
infancy to understand that everything he re- 
ceives or enjoys means an effort made, or 
something suffered by another person, and 
that before he should so much as think of 
taking or enjoying it, he ought to do something 
to let that person know that he sees and appreci- 
ates their care — if he understand this, he can- 
not be otherwise than unselfish. 

In his essay on ** Altruism," Mr. Lyttelton 
says, "Can we feel sure that the diflFerence 
between boys' selfishness and men's is more 
than skin-deep ? " I would say that it is not 
even skin-deep. A man is selfish because as 
a boy he was selfish ; and a boy is selfish 
because as a child he was never taught to 
express his gratitude. 

You find a difficulty in your way at the 
beginning of this teaching, because, in the first 
instance, you have to insist upon the child's 
showing gratitude to yourself. You cannot 
bring yourself to teach your child to show you 
love. A weak kind of pride, which is also apt 
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to influence our dealings with our children at 
much later stages of their growth, stands in 
our way. This feeling, which later finds 
expression in the "If he cannot see what is 
due to me himself, I will not show him," pre- 
vents our doing what is right and best for our 
children. But is this anything but a foolish 
selfishness? a bringing into our relationship 
with our little ones that spirit which is so 
disastrous in our grown-up friendships? Of 
course the aspect of our grown-up case need 
not be the same as that of which I am now 
speaking; there one must, I suppose, some- 
times *' stand on one's dignity " ; but with our 
little children is it not ridiculous to let this petty 
pride influence us ? And yet it is this which 
stands so often in the way of our teaching our 
children to express their love for us. A child 
has to be taught to love, aye, even to love its 
mother, and that teaching has to come frmn 
its mother. 

Put yourself aside, right out of court for a 
bit. Consider only that you have a little child 
to deal with, that you are training this little 
child to show gratitude as the expression of 
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its love to the one person to whom it owes, in 
the early years of its life, most of the good 
which comes to it. Unless you can teach your 
child to love, and, in loving, to show his grati- 
tude to you^ you will find that he will soon slip 
into that selfishness which one sees so readily 
in other people's children. 

In teaching your child to love you, as the 
first person to whom he has reason to show 
gratitude, you are teaching him how to love, 
not yourself alone, but every one who shows 
him kindness, and this is one step towards the 
great object to be attained, of his learning how 
to love in the best sense of all, the sense — which 
cannot come till later — of loving all. Don't be 
afraid that you will lose your child's love be- 
cause you insist on having his respect. Don't 
be afraid of saying : " If I can think and work 
and make sacrifices for you, do not you owe 
me something in return ? " You will find, as he 
grows older, the necessity of saying anything 
of the sort will cease, your boy will have learnt 
how to love, and you will reap the benefit of 
love unselfishly shown. 

Do we love Christ less because He Himself 
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has taught us how to love Him ? Do we re- 
spect Him less because He never fails to insist 
upon our showing Him respect ? He says to 
us : '' He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me, is not worthy of Me," and need you hesitate 
to make your child express his love by showing 
his gratitude for the love and care that you 
show him, the sacrifices that you make on his 
behalf? 

I insist upon this word gi^atitude because I 
believe that showing gratitude is the one way 
in which a little child can unselfishly show its 
love. Your little boy puts his arms round your 
neck, and his dear soft cheek against yours, 
but have you taken care that this is the out- 
ward sign of an inward grace ? 

Do you think that in saying this I am saying 
too much ? That I am straining after too high an 
ideal ? There is no such thing as an ideal that 
is too high ; a child cannot too soon be trained 
to think of others before it thinks of itself. 
And in all that I say, I speak with the absolute 
conviction that a child's life is brighter and far 
happier when it has been so trained. The child 
who has learnt cheerfully to give up, where 
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giving up means advantage to another; who 
has. learnt that nothing is to be taken from 
another without some return on his part, of 
gratitude shown or of eflfort made, takes a far 
higher pleasure in the small renunciations of 
himself, and in the unselfish recognitions of 
the kindness shown him, than he can ever take 
in the gratification of his wishes alone. Parents 
do not appreciate in any way as they should, 
that every step upward that a child takes is a 
source of joy in itself, and that the greater the 
effort the greater the joy, and that no other 
pleasure equals it. And these upward steps 
may be taken with an accompaniment of com- 
plete humility, if the length of the ladder up 
which he is climbing be always kept before 
the child. 

What I do not think you realise is that it is 
easier to yourself to let your child grow up 
selfish than unselfish, ungrateful than grate- 
ful, and that to say : " Poor little mite, his 
sorrows will begin soon enough," as an excuse 
for not checking your child in an act of self- 
indulgence, is only another way of saying : '* I 
can't be bothered or pained. When he is older 
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he will have to be curbed and thwarted, but 
mine need not be the hand to do it." And 
what is the consequence? At an age when 
your boy ought to have learnt to take real 
pleasure in seeing others share equally with, 
or gain more than himself, at an age when he 
ought to be able to feel the love that underlies 
and is the mainspring of the restraining hand, 
he is sent away to school, ready to take every- 
thing he can get in the way of pleasure and self- 
gratification ; and feeling resentment against 
any rule which seems to prevent the indulgence 
of this gratification. 

Boys go to preparatory schools young enough, 
as a rule, to get moulded by the love that, 
in all good schools, meets them there ; love 
founded on experience and a passionate desire 
to send out each boy from the school better 
than he came into it. But, even if you are for- 
tunate enough to select such a school to which 
to send your boy, the school -people are to him a 
set of folk, classified as " they " : and " they " 
won't let him do this, and '* they " make him 
eat that. Your boy is taught by slow degrees 
at school what he ought to have been learning 
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all his years at home. But do ask yourself 
whether that teaching can be of anything like 
the same quality as it would have been if the 
child had come to school, prepared to love and 
respect the people whom he finds there, and 
unwilling to take anything from them without 
giving at least something of love in return. 
And, moreover, ask yourself what happens if, 
perchance, you send your boy to a school where 
love for children is not the raison d'etre of 
its existence. Can you hope or expect that 
your boy will begin to learn to be unselfish, 
grateful and loving in an atmosphere where 
love is not the ruling principle? If the 
majority of boys who go to school had learnt 
to show gratitude in return for kindnesses or 
services rendered, a schoolmaster s feelings to 
boys, and a boy's feelings to schoolmasters 
would be very different from what they are 
at present. 

Unless a boy has learnt to give up to others 
cheerfully before he goes to school, he must 
learn it there by methods which are not the 
best ones. He learns there to give up, to 
adapt himself to his neighbours' wishes because, 
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for various reasons, he must; he should have 
learnt to be ready to do so because he ought. 
The amount of give and take necessary in a 
boys' school ought to come naturally to a boy, 
because it is not in his nature to take without 
giving in return. As it is, most boys take as 
much as they can get, and give as little as they 
are obliged, and by this principle they hit off 
a medium, which pleases their neighbours suffi- 
ciently to carry them along with others, who 
are doing the same. You will, I fancy, be 
inclined to say : " But will not my boy be 
imposed u})on if he goes to school prepared to 
act in the spirit which you advocate ? " To 
which I would answer that every one must clean 
their own door-step ; if other people walk over 
it with muddy feet it must be cleaned again. 
Also that it should be your aim to have your 
boy what eret^y boy ought to be. These I 
believe to be right answers to such a question 
as this. But also it is a true answer that in a 
good school, an unselfish boy gets very fair 
play indeed ; you need not be afraid that yours 
will be the only unselfish lad in the community ; 
there are other parents than yourself who are 
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striving after the highest for their children, 
whose boys are ready, in the world into which 
you are launching your boy, to help and 
sympathise and encourage. And, moreover, 
there are masters and others to appreciate 
and carry on your teaching and to lead your 
boy further on the road on which you have 
started him. 

I should like to say one word here about 
the attitude of most boys to maid-servants. 
I know that this varies very considerably, and 
that many boys feel and show consideration 
and gentleness to maid-servants, but this is 
not the case with most boys. It takes a long 
time, in the first place, to cure boys of always 
alluding to the maid who waits upon them as 
'' the servant ". Nearly all boys do this ; they 
will not even take the trouble to learn the girls' 
names. Of course, if one looks at the question 
from one point of view, this attitude of mind 
takes its rise from a spirit quite different from 
that which I have had in view in writing this 
chapter. It would then appear as an outcome 
of the faults which I have treated of in a later 
chapter, entitled "Chivalry"; but just from this 
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one idea of gratitude, if your boy had never 
taken anything in the natui'e of service from a 
fellow-creature, be it a maid-servant or any one 
else, without saying and meaning " thank you," 
he would not allow this attitude towards ser- 
vants to develop in him, an attitude which 
leads to much more mischief to his character 
than I can deal with here. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

If there are few little boys of eight or ten years 
of age who have learnt that Godliness is the 
first great virtue, how few are there who have 
learnt that cleanliness is the second ! And 
yet the body is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
The impulse of many a little boy is no more 
to keep his nails, hair and teeth clean than it 
is his impulse to keep his mind clean. A mind 
has a much better chance in a clean body than 
in a dirty one. Of course one knows of many 
very beautiful and pure minds which have lived 
in very dirty and ill-kept bodies ; but there 
the mind has triumphed in spite of the disad- 
vantages of the body. Dirtiness means laziness, 
laziness means sloth, and sloth is a fruitful soil 
for unclean and idle thoughts. Fresh air and 
clean water are as necessary for the soul as 
for the body, you cannot separate their health 
one from the other. I will not say that a boy 
with a clean body never indulges in unclean 
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thought or act. But I will say that if while a 
child is young you have trained him in habits 
of scrupulous cleanliness, you have given him 
a great help towards keeping his mind clean ; 
and, moreover, you will find this appreciation 
of bodily cleanliness a great help in talking, 
when you are guiding your boy to shun any- 
thing that may tend to make his mind unclean. 
This cleanliness of body means the exercise 
of discipline and rule which are so useful in 
accustoming a child to see that a certain 
amount of trouble is always necessary in the 
attainment of what is right. I should like to 
put in a few words here about untidiness, 
although it belongs but indirectly to the sub- 
ject of which this chapter treats. Untidiness 
takes its root in the same soil as does unclean- 
liness, namely, in moral slackness, but in its 
expression it goes more into the region of 
selfishness. Why are nearly all boys tacitly 
allowed and even expected to be untidy, when 
aJl untidiness means leaving others to do what 
we ought to do ourselves ? Whenever a boy 
throws his things about, some one must pick 
them up ; whenever he leaves his books or his 
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toys out, some one must tidy them away. If we 
are untidy the world must be more uncomfort- 
able for others because of our untidiness, or 
else some one must make the effort that we 
will not make ourselves. Let us face the truth 
that the naturally neat boy, and, very often, 
the naturally clean boy is not always the nicest 
boy in the world, is not the boy our hearts turn 
to most readily, the boyish boy. We may still 
see that the boy who has conquered his inclina- 
tion to untidiness and to uncleanliness of person 
is a much finer lad than if he had not done so. 
We are only saying that neatness and cleanli- 
ness are not generally inherent in the typical 
boyish character, and, I think, if we push the 
matter further, we may find that this is often 
because neatness and cleanliness make de- 
mands upon the youthful masculine tempera- 
ment to which it does not choose to respond ; 
it is only a way of saying that unselfishness is 
not inherent in the typical boyish character. 
I am not going to say that in the naturally neat 
and clean boy you may also expect always to 
find natural unselfishness. Instinctive neatness 
and cleanliness, especially neatness, are — as I 
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implied — apt to go with one or two rather un- 
boyish and possibly unpleasant characteristics. 
But what I want to show is, that if a boy be 
trained to unselfishness he may thereby be 
trained to neatness and cleanliness from the 
best motives. 

The ground where certain classes of weeds 
grow plentifully is also the ground where — 
once these weeds are got under — the best 
plants will flourish. A fault overcome is the 
opportunity for a better and stronger attempt 
at virtue than would have been the case had 
the fault originally not been there to be over- 
come. A little boy's instinct for neatness is 
not a virtue, though it is a convenience and 
often a comfort ; it springs from something in 
his character of which it is only one expression. 
So it is with your untidy lad, his untidiness is 
one expression of his character. Let him learn, 
make him see that where he is untidy another 
must suffer in counteracting his untidiness ; 
let him see wherein he is selfish in being un- 
tidy, and that by gi*owing unselfish he will 
grow tidy. 

To turn more directly to this danger of 
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uncleanliness of mind to which I have alluded 
above. I want to insist, more strongly than 
upon anything else, that it is the secrecy that 
surrounds certain parts of the body, and their 
functions, that gives them their danger in the 
child's thought. Little children, from their 
earliest years, are taught to think of these 
parts of their bodies as mysterious,* and not 
only so, but that they are mysterious because 
they are unclean. Children have not even a 
name for them. If you have to speak to your 
child, you allude to them mysteriously and in 
a half- whisper as " that little part of you that 
we don't speak of" or words to that effect. 
Before everything it is important that your 
child should have a good working name for 
these parts of his body, and for their functions, 
and that he should be taught to use and to 
hear the names, and that as naturally and 
openly as though he or you were speaking 
of his hand or his foot. 

* The word mystery is too noble a word to be used in 
this connection, but I can think of no other. The real and 
true mysteries of generation and birth are very different 
from the vulgar secretiveness with which custom surrounds 
them. 
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Convention has made it impossible to speak 

in this way in public; partly because men's 

minds on this subject are vile ; partly because 

secrecy and mystery have been the vehicle in 

which the devil has preserved the sin of 

impurity, with such unparalleled success. 

But, at any rate, you can break through this 

in the nursery. It is easy to say to a child, 

the first time he makes an " awkward " remark 

in public : ** Look here, laddie, you may say 

what you like to me or to daddy, but, for 

some reason or other, one does not talk about 

those things "(only say what things) "in public ". 

It is bad enough having to say even that ; but, 

as I say, convention has made it necessary ; 

and the child takes it quite as naturally as, 

under existing circumstances, one could hope. 

Only let your child make the remark in public 

before you speak (never mind the shock to your 

caller's feelings), don't warn him against doing 

so. Don't warn him against anything in fact, 

either at home or when he is going to school. 

A boy does not need warning when he knows, 

and a boy cannot know too much at any age, 

it is only how he knows it that matters. 
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There is only one thing that cannot be told 
to a child in so many words, and that is what 
exactly is the connection between male and 
female which produces the young within the 
womb, and the fact of this is always " pulling 
one up ". A very good way out of this diffi- 
culty is to let your children spend some of 
their time on a farm with a plain-spoken 
and clean-minded farmer. You can easily 
avoid the wrong man by staying at the farm 
first yourself and talking to the farmer openly 
about his stock, and judging by his manner 
of speaking and explaining. But bear in 
mind that as much of the teaching on this 
subject as you can do, you should do 
yourself. 

The thing you have got to remember is that 
your boy cannot be kept from this knowledge 
of the laws of nature, even if it were better 
that he should be. But I am quite certain 
that it is not better; the longer he is kept 
in ignorance, the more time is given him in 
which to develop that curiosity which is only 
born in a child, because he feels, within and 
around him, a world of which he knows 
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nothing, and yet a world in which his instincts 
tell him, that he is bound up. 

It is downright foolish to try to preserve 
your boy's ignorance at the expense of his 
innocence, for that is what it comes to. Un- 
less one has been accustomed to deal with 
numbers of little boys, one can have no idea 
of the lengths to which they will go, in their 
search after a knowledge, which, if it be in- 
stilled into them by natural and wholesome 
degrees, need become no more a source of 
temptation to them than knowledge of any 
other form of natural history. 

There is a fact which is not known to many, 
I think I may say, to most mothers, and that 
is the fact that many little boys, especially 
nervous and sensitive boys, practise onanism — 
" self-abuse " is the usual term for it. This is, 
if you like, a mystery of mysteries, the why of 
this being so, but it is none the less a fact ; 
and all the openness and all the cleanliness in 
the world will not keep the inclination to it 
away from some boys. Only it is much more 
easily dealt with if openness and cleanliness 
have been the boy's surroundings. If your boy 
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loses his colour, gets heavy about the eyes, 
and gives a quick rather painful frown when 
he is called upon to concentrate his thought, 
take this possibility into consideration. Ask 
the boy straight out whether he does anything 
after he is in bed to this "little part of his 
body" (using the name to which you have 
accustomed him) and see that he answers 
truthfully. If he has fallen into this habit, 
make him promise always to go to sleep with 
his hands clasped, teach him a prayer of a few 
words asking God to help him, and ask him 
yourself pretty often, and quite simply and 
naturally, whether the inclination has left him, 
ceasing to question him in this way directly 
you see that he has given up the habit. Do 
not believe any one who tells you that you may, 
by questioning, " put it into the child's head " : 
there is no danger whatever of this. I believe 
that if the rule I give in the chapter on religious 
teaching were attended to, namely, not to let 
a little boy be alone when he is going to sleep, 
there would be little danger of this habit grow- 
ing up. 

It is right to point out to your lad in the 
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first talk on this subject, that if the habit were 
persisted in, it would aflFect both his mind and 
body in a veiry serious manner. I have only to 
add that I have known this inclination given 
way to by a boy of five years old, and by many 
a boy of eight or nine years of age ; in one 
case the child told me that he began the habit 
before he could remember, and in this case it 
was a very hard thing to conquer the trouble. 

One or two definite rules I should like to 
add to what I have already said, and these are 
suggestions to mothers who have so far brought 
up their children, while they — the mothers — 
were ignorant of much that, I hope, I may 
have now made clearer. Don't let your young 
children " play " alone, always have a grown- 
up person with them, or, at any rate, " in and 
out". Don't let them make tents, don't let 
them play under the table. Though these 
rules are, I believe, unnecessary, when children 
have been brought up from early childhood on 
the assumption that knowledge taken with a 
pure comprehension contains no poison. 

There is nothing but cowardice in shirking 

the truth, in concurring in the raising of a wall 

5 
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of mystery and secrecy to hide the truths of 
nature, behind which the devil's game is 
carried on : that wall which Christ's com- 
mand of " SuflFer little children to come to Me " 
ought to force us to break down; for surely 
the road of purity is the best one by which the 
children can approach Him. 
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CHIVALRY. 

I BELIEVE that a great part of the deplorable 
manner in which young men are ready to 
sacrifice their fellow-creatures of the opposite 
sex for the gratification of their own desires, or 
the possible improvement in their own health, is 
due to the way in which boys are brought up 
from their earliest childhood to regard girls 
and women. Here again the evil one uses 
custom as a weapon. He says, '*I will have 
this sin of selfish lust if possible," and therefore 
he has ready for the boy's mind an inclination 
which is fostered by every one around him, and 
which develops into a general contempt of 
women, qvd women. 

You should teach your boy, and you cannot 
begin too early, to be chivalrous. Don't let it 
be a method of reproach to say to him for 
instance, *' You cry at everything, you might as 
well be a little girl " ; don't let him hear, if you 
can heli3 it, girls spoken slightingly of, because 
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they are girls ; and, above all, don't let your 
girls always " take a back seat," while the boys 
came to the front. It may be good for the 
girls in one way, but it is bad for them in 
another, and it is bad in every way for the 
boys. 

Girls are naturally purer and more unselfish 
than boys, only because for centuries they have 
been trained and expected to be so, and thus 
it has become a part of their natures ; we do 
not want the girls to become less pure and 
unselfish, but we do want the boys to become 
more so. A girl is trained to give up, a boy is 
trained to demand. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the 
theory held, I know, by many excellent and 
thoughtful people, that one can judge a boy 
and man by the same standard of purity by 
which one can judge a girl or woman ; the very 
laws of nature prevent, to my mind, such a 
hypothesis ; and it is because it is more difficult, 
by far, for a man to live a continent life than 
for a woman, that a boy has so much to struggle 
against. 

This may seem foreign to the subject of little 
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children, but it is not so really, because what 
I want to arrive at is that it is a great safe- 
guard to a man, and a help to him in fight- 
ing against the species of selfishness which the 
natural desires of manhood make so difficult to 
control, if he has been taught from early boy- 
hood, even from little childhood, to think of 
girls as in no whit beneath or behind himself. 
If you appreciate that this tendency of men 
to look down upon women as women is, in 
its origin, a natural instinct, you can then see 
that the beginnings of this may be profitably 
dealt with in little boys. I am persuaded that 
by inculcating true chivalry in small boys most 
of this tendency may be prevented as they grow 
older. I do not think that parents have any 
idea of the manner in which quite small boys — 
when they get together at school — will often 
talk about girls and A^omen ; the silly idle joking 
that will go on amongst them, joking that must 
lead to worse as time goes on. This is due, in 
a large measure, to that criminally stupid 
fashion among so many nurses and servants 
(and 1 am afraid sometimes among others who 
ought to know better) of chaffing little boys 
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and girls about their " sweethearts " ; a vulgar 
touching upon the fringe of real love-making 
which is most mischievous, and which is pro- 
ductive of a great amoimt of idle thoughts and 
idler talk among children. Boys and girls begin 
naturally and properly to appreciate the differ- 
ence of sex at a natural and proper age if they 
are left to themselves ; and the little flirtations 
which follow are perfectly wholesome, and 
there is nothing in them that calls for this 
vulgar chaft'. But these gigglings, these in- 
nuendoes and half-veiled allusions which put 
silly bashfulness into girls' minds, and unpleas- 
ing precocity into boys' minds aremost injurious. 
And it is this — this combined with the contempt 
which they have learnt to assume towards girls 
from their nursery days — which leads to the 
senseless talk among boys that I speak of, and 
which it takes all a schoolmaster's care and 
all his sense to check, and, I may add, all his 
penetration to discover. 

In the generality of nurseries, and with 
the generality of nurses, this idea, implied 
inferiority of the girl, because of her sex, is 
constantly creeping in at every turn of the 
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conversation. There is no rationale for the 
ideas which give rise to this, except that 
which I have mentioned above, namely, that in 
tacitly allowing, in childhood, one sex to look 
down upon another, the foundation is laid of 
the spirit by which a man gains the advantage, 
when he is grown up, of being able to despise 
what he uses for his own selfish purposes. A 
certain contempt for the other sex has been 
fostered in his mind ever since his cradle, and 
lives in him when he is a man, to the destruc- 
tion of his fellow-creatures. A man may 
reverence one woman, or even a dozen women, 
but unless he has been taught to reverence 
every woman, he will allow the contempt which 
has been bred in him to come to the front at 
once when his desires give an excuse for the 
expression of it* 

For these reasons, put your little girls on an 
absolutely equal footing, in every respect, with 
your little boys ; give them every advantage 

* What I mean here is that if, when a man is grown up, 
he has learnt to see in every woman, the possibility of 
perfection, he could not, by act of his, help in the degrada- 
tion of any woman. 
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that your boys have, and you will find that 
their frequent superiority in many ways will 
— if properly put before the boys — breed in 
them a respect for the girls which they will 
never lose, a respect which will stand them in 
very good stead hereafter. 

Let your boys, of whatever age, associate as 
much as possible with girls ; as they grow 
older have girls to stay with you in the boys' 
holidays, seeing, of course, that they are girls 
whom you know to be gentlewomen. Teach 
your boys to respect in them what is weak, 
and reverence in them what is strong. And you 
will find that from this association will grow a 
love which, in eventually concentrating itself 
upon one woman, will be strong because it is 
founded on knowledge, and pure because it is 
not degraded, in its expression, by any feeling 
of contempt for its object. 
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GREEDINESS. 

I APPROACH this subject in some trepidation 
because I am rather afraid that before I have 
finished with it, many mothers will think me so 
hard-hearted that my remarks will not have 
the weight with them which, from their un- 
doubted truth, they ought to have. But if, 
out of all the mothers who, I hope, may read 
this chapter, only one is convinced that there 
is truth in what I say, and will act on that 
conviction, it will not have been written in vain. 
In my opinion, all that Mr. Lyttelton says on 
the subject of " Food " is excellent, except on 
one point, which I will speak of later. But — 
my usual complaint — he does not say what he 
says, plainly or strongly enough. For instance, 
Mr. Lyttelton says, in speaking of greediness, 
" Some of the mischief is done at home ". I 
would say, " All the mischief is begun at home ". 
Greediness is never learnt at school, though 
both gluttony and greediness may be practised. 
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I distinguish between greediness and gluttony 
thus : greediness is the taking for oneself the 
food that one desires at the expense of another ; 
gluttony is eating grossly of whatever is put 
before one, unless it is what one dislikes. A 
gluttonous boy is, as a rule, a boy with a big 
appetite; a greedy boy may very often be a 
dainty boy with a very small appetite. 

The first and foremost rule for you, in 
dealing with your children in this matter, is 
this : Always make your child eat what is 
put before him {it is your part to see that wfiat 
is put be/ore the child is wholesome and well 
cooked and served) ; there is almost no exception 
to this rule. There is no truth whatever in the 
idea that a child knows by instinct what is 
good for it ; all that has been bred out of our 
natures long ago. A child knows what pleases 
his palate, but he does not know the least in 
the world what is good for his stomach, and 
a child's whole being will revolt against a 
certain article of diet, because from its appear- 
ance he imagines its taste, and the imagination 
is so strong that his gorge (literally) rises 
against it. 
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Most children like meat because it is sweet 
(though in a different way to what is usually 
called " sweet food "), and also because they 
soon find out by instinct that meat is stimu- 
lating. Now my experience leads me to say, 
very emphatically, that meat should only be 
given to children in small quantities, and 
should be mixed, either in cooking or while 
eating, with plenty of vegetables ; also it 
should be seen that the meat is well cooked ; a 
child should not be allowed to learn to like 
his meat at all raw. Almost every one, 
especially boys and men, eats too much meat. 
Men instinctively eat more meat than women, 
for the same reason that they drink more 
alcohol ; namely, because meat, and — in a 
less direct form — wine, spirits and beer, are 
stimulants to the animal part of human 
nature. Let your children take meat spar- 
ingly. 

Children like potatoes, which are not par- 
ticularly good for them, and they dislike green 
food of all sorts, which is the very best thing 
they can eat ; and there are many other like 
examples. But the point of all that 1 want 
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to urge most strongly upon you is that a child 
should be taught, before he is taught anything 
else on the subject, that your opinion of what 
he is to eat is the conclusive one. If he likes 
what is before him, so much the better, it 
only shows that he is indulging in a legitimate 
pleasure. If he does not like it, so much the 
better again, and far better, for it gives 
him the opportunity of conquering his own 
inclinations for the sake of obedience to one 
he loves, doing cheerfully what he does not 
like. 

But all children cannot be fed alike, vou 
say ; granted, but all children can be made to 
eat what is good for them ; and in the case of 
a child with a weak digestion the above rule 
is every bit as applicable as it is to the ordinary 
child. If you have taught your child to eat 
what he is told cheerfully, you will find that 
the difficulty of making a child eat when he is 
ill, which is such a misery to him and to 
yourself, entirely disappears ; the child takes 
his rice-milk and his medicine, nice or nasty, 
cheerfully, because he has learnt to obey, for 
the reason that obedience is his service. 
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Nearly all children who arrive at a right 
and reasonable way of regarding food go 
through two or three agonising experiences — 
the occasions on which your little boy stands 
beside you, with a cold plate on which is, 
perhaps, a half-cold bit of fat and a small 
helping of cold cabbage. And oh ! the feeling 
of misery and injustice that swells his heart, 
and the feeling of sickness that afflicts his 
stomach, as the child gulps and forces down 
the unpleasant morsels. But once or twice of 
this is enough ; the next time, or the next 
time but one, he takes good care to eat his 
fat while it and the gravy are hot ; he learns 
to eat his " green stuflF" with his meat ; and 
after a little time you say, " You are getting 
quite a good little chap about your fat and 
cabbage," and he answers (with a sort of 
feeling as if he were scoring somewhere), ** Oh, 
but I like it now," and then is your oppor- 
tunity for the small sermon which proves that 
you were not unjust in teaching him to conquer 
himself, and at the same time to learn to like 
what is wholesome and good. 

If your child has once learnt this lesson, '' It 
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does not matter what you like, it only matters 
that you should eat cheerfully what is given 
you to eat, whether you like it or not," you 
need have no qualms of conscience in giving 
him a treat in the way of nice things to eat. 
If your little lad can deny himself cheerfully, 
when occasion and unselfishness demand, he 
may safely be allowed to indulge innocently in 
the " pleasures of the table " when he gets the 
chance. I know that you will find that here, 
too, he can put a limit, and that you will see 
no frown or injured expression if you have 
occasion to say : "I wouldn't eat the jam, old 
man, since you have had toothache ". 

And this brings me to the point where I do 
not agree with Mr. Lyttelton. I do not think 
that it is any use pretending to children that 
nice things are not nice, and therefore a pleasure 
to eat ; and so I cannot see the objection to 
withholding a dainty as a punishment. Greedi- 
ness is self-indulgence, as is the exhibition of 
temper, and the expression of many other natu- 
ral desires which are allowed to get the better 
of us. Teach your child early to learn self- 
control in this particular of the gratification of 
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his appetite, and the lesson will be all the help 
in the world to him as he passes on to the 
exercise of self-control in other matters, in fact 
I am inclined to think it lies at the root of it 
all. 
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TEMPER. 

There are many virtues which you must teach 
your child to acquire, but the greatest of these, 
oh, the greatest by far, is self-control. Perhaps 
the most difficult, and, alas, the most unsuccess- 
fully attempted task which you have hitherto 
undertaken is teaching your boy to control 
his temper. You say your child has " a tem- 
per" just as you might say he had a club- 
foot, implying that therefore he cannot walk 
straight. You forget that this temper is the 
occasion that God has given him for learning 
to be strong. For be very sure of this, a child 
with his temper conquered by himself is a finer 
lad by far than he would have been without it. 
The showing of temper by a boy is noth- 
ing but his way of expressing annoyance at not 
getting what he wants. For this reason, never 
let a child benefit by showing temper, even if 
the frustrated wish which gave rise to the 
annoyance seems, on reflection, to be a fairly 
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reasonable one to grant ; in any case he has 
lost his right to its gratification. This is a 
rather well-worn piece of advice, but apply it 
on every occasion that your lad shows temper 
and you will find that it is by no means worn 
out. Make your boy conquer his temper him- 
self by the discovery that it is quite useless 
for him to give way to it. 

Do not attempt to reason with or scold 
your boy, while he is under the influence of 
temper, either in its first violent stage or in its 
subsequent stage of injured innocence ; you 
may just as well try to reason with a drunken 
man. Insist upon the child being quite alone 
till the fit is over (leave the room yourself if 
he is too big to be put out without unseemly 
struggles), and then talk to him. I cannot 
tell you what to say, God will tell you that if 
you ask Him. I will tell you, for your en- 
couragement, that I know a little girl of eleven 
(she is one of my own very dearest friends) who 
had a perfect fiend of a temper when she was 
six years old ; a temper that, whenever her 
will was crossed, made her whole face alter, 

that caused a cloud to come over it, which 

6 
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shut away all gentleness and beauty ; and who 
now is the sweetest, gentlest little lady on God's 
earth, and who bids fair to be as fine and strong 
a woman as the one who has brought her up. 

Whipping, as punishment for temper, ad- 
ministered after the " attack " is quite over, is 
sometimes necessary; this is almost the only 
fault for which whipping should be used as a 
punishment for little children ; but I do think 
that — very occasionally — it is the one thing 
to help a child to conquer its temper. I hate 
to speak of whipping a little child, so I do not 
wish to dwell on its necessity more than in 
these few words, and to add this : if you do 
whip your child, take care that you hurt him. 

In writing and speaking of temper one is apt 
to consider first the violent temper, the " getting 
into a passion " as we say. But, of course, there 
are other kinds of temper. Temper, after all, 
is only another word for temperament, and 
the sulky, what I have heard children call the 
'' stodgy " temper is as hard in its way to sub- 
due as the passionate, vehement temper. But 
the two belong to different kinds of character, 
and with what we may call the quiet temper 
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nothing will answer but reasoning. Here, as 
in the case of the violent temper, the child must 
be left alone at first, but exhibitions of this kind 
of temper will last much longer than the other, 
and it does not '* wear itself out " as does the 
other. To cure this failing, a child has got to 
subdue himself, rather than his desires. It is 
nearly always an undue sense of our own im- 
portance that produces the spirit in us which 
leads to a sulky obstinate temper, its exhibi- 
tion nearly always means that we consider our- 
selves misjudged, wronged. In other words, 
that we are not being thought well enough of 
This kind of conceit runs side by side with a 
sort of diffidence, which we are apt — quite 
wrongly — to call humility. This diffidence is 
really only a fear, a sensitiveness that we are 
not going to be properly appreciated. The 
temper that belongs to this temperament is in 
many ways the hardest to deal with, it is more 
easily concealed and more easily tolerated than 
the violent temper ; but it is a source of far 
more misery to its victim. I would say that to 
learn humility and to learn unselfishness are the 
only ways to conquer this temper. It is rather 
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like saying that to learn to be good is the only 
way to prevent being wicked, and, after all, I 
think it is quite a true way of putting it. 

It is not the very slightest use to think that 
your lad's temper will be " cured " by his being 
sent to school. In the first place there is no 
such thing as " curing " a temper, it has to be 
conquered. At school a boy discovers at once 
that he cannot get what he wants by showing 
temper, any more than he could if he stood on 
a chair in the middle of the room and de- 
manded it in a loud voice : beyond telling him 
to get down, no one would pay any attention ; 
therefore the opportunity for showing his 
temper does not occur. This applies especially 
to preparatory schools, where everything is 
arranged by rule, or by the presence of a master. 
At home and (in a far lesser degree) at a public 
school it is different. At home his own im- 
portance, and — with the possibility of the 
gratification of them — the importance of his 
wishes, come to the front again; and again 
the instinctive feeling that something that he 
wants, or wishes to do, may be gained by the 
exhibition of temper, tempts him to use his 
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weapon. His brothers and sisters, all the 
servants, and, more or less, you yourself all 
flinch before this weapon, and unless, and 
until your child has begun to learn to control 
his desires, he cannot learn to combat his 
temper. 

At school the boy is obliged to control his 
desires. He knows perfectly well that there 
he cannot sit up beyond a certain hour, that he 
must put on his boots before he goes out in the 
mud, that he cannot go for a ride if he is 
wanted to make up a side in the school game. 
He is just a drop in the flowing stream and 
must go with it. So he is forced by circum- 
stances to control his desires, and so he has no 
occasion to display his temper. 

To put it on the very highest ground of all : 
until your boy has learnt to say '* no " to his 
desires, you cannot hope that he will ever say 
"no" to his temper. As I said in the last 
chapter, in a different way and on a different 
subject : unless, and until your boy can say, 
" It does not matter in the least what I v)ant, 
it only matters what 1 ought,'' his temper will 
be his master and your despair. 
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Your little baby who screams and kicks 
because you try to break him of the silly habit 
to which his nurse has accustomed him, of 
always having an india-rubber thing in his 
mouth, is just beginning to show what will be 
his great trial later on. Bear his screams if 
you think it wise for him to learn to do with- 
out this disfiguring and unwholesome append- 
age. Is it not better that he should scream for 
hours, and wring yoiu* heart, than that you 
should be sowing in him seeds which may 
grow into that which might prove his destruc- 
tion? Oh, mother to whom I am writing, 
never say, " I can't bear it," when, by bearing 
it, you may be helping one more little soul to 
strengthen and purify itself in the cleansing 
fires of self-renunciation and pain. 
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MANNERS. 

I USE the word Manners for want of a better 
one. It is very inadequate, for a boy or a grown- 
up person may have a very good " manner " 
and yet have very bad *' manners'*. Bad 
manners signify a great deal more than we are 
inclined to think ; they root in want of self- 
discipline and in moral slackness. Remember 
this : a boy cannot be taught really good 
manners at a preparatory school. Sixty boys 
are sitting together at table ; at another table 
sit the masters and ladies of the family. With 
all the vigilance and all the good-will based 
on refinement in the world, masters cannot see 
what a quarter of the boys are doing at a time. 
They can make the boys sit fairly straight, not 
eat and drink with their elbows on the table, 
or not stretch very far in front of each other in 
their efforts to supply themselves with food 
before their neighboiu's ; but unless the masters 
eat nothing themselves, and unless they are 
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continually *'at it," all sorts of minor details, 
very important in themselves, must escape 
their notice. 

I know that it is very possible that a boy 
who has learnt to behave fairly well at home at 
table, may behave badly at school because 
his good manners are superficial and have not 
been taught from the right motive. Good 
manners are of two kinds : the kind which takes 
its root in unselfishness, and the kind which 
takes its root in self-discipline. These are 
the only good manners that you can trust your 
boy to carry through life, and into whatever 
society he finds himself. He will not then be 
well-mannered because he is expected to be so, 
but because he wishes to be so. He will base 
his behaviour on his own standard of what is 
right and seemly, and not on the average 
standard of those about him for the time 
being. 

There is no doubt that, when boys get 
together, what is undisciplined in them comes 
to the surface. A master at Bradfield, many 
years ago, commenced a harangue to his class : 
'* Individually, my boys, you are gentlemen : 
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collectively, you are blackguards". I have 
heard it said that boys knock the devil in each 
other into play, and I think this is true. The 
devil's ways of expressing himself are more 
numerous than tongue can tell, and wherever 
and in whatever degree he has his hold in a 
boy's mind and heart, association with other 
boys will bring him out in just the degree 
that he is equally present in them. I wish I 
could persuade my readers of the existence of 
a definite evil spirit, outside their own in- 
dividualities, to the same extent that very long 
association with boys has forced me to that 
conviction. I do not wish to write a theo- 
logical treatise, but if you could begin your 
dealings with your children on the assumption 
that there is a distinct evil influence (I always 
call it the devil) outside your boy's own 
character, which you and he have to combat 
together, and in combating which lies his only 
chance of allowing God's Spirit full sway, you 
would, I know, find the whole matter much 
simpler. 

In so far as a boy has conquered the influ- 
ence of the devil over himself, will his actions 
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proceed from a right understanding of the 
reasons for these actions. A boy at home 
may, as I said, behave fairly well ** all round " 
and yet behave shockingly badly at school, be- 
cause his good behaviour is only assumed where 
it is required. What I say here does not, I 
think, apply to the generality of boys. Most 
boys arrive at school without even this super- 
ficiality of good manners to work upon. One 
may say that boys are divided into three classes 
in this respect of manners. First our small 
percentage of really well- taught boys ; secondly, 
a larger class of the boys to which I have just 
referred ; and, thirdly, the main body of boys 
whose manners are such as to justify what I 
shall write in the larger part of this chapter. 

Nearly all boys go to school, at the age of 
eight to ten, with very little idea of how to 
behave at table, and their want of manners 
is based on selfishness and ignorance. Very 
nearly all of them will pull out the under bit 
of bread from the heap on the plate, if, by 
so doing, they can secure a bit that looks more 
tempting than the rest ; a bit of crust is the 
chief lure. If there is a popular vegetable on 
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the table, the dish will be emptied long before 
it has worked its way down the line of boys, 
for each of whom there ought to have been a 
reasonable helping. 

Of course these displays of bad manners 
mean something much more important than 
"the look of things". But the look of 
things is a very necessary item in the edu- 
cation of our children, and though what 
appears is, of course, the outcome of some- 
thing far deeper, the appearance in itself is 
of great importance. It matters that a child 
should not show the whole contents of his 
mouth when he is eating, for two reasons ; 
because it is extremely unpleasant for his 
ris-d'Vis, and also because it means that the 
child has not learnt that to fill his mouth 
so full that he cannot dispose of its contents 
with his lips closed is the sign that he is not 
exerting self-discij^line in the process of satisfy- 
ing his appetite. 

It is a great deal of trouble to teach children 
how to eat and drink. It is a usual thing to 
see a child — well bom and in good circum- 
stances — " smack " his lips ; eat with his mouth 
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only not wide enough open for his food to drop 
out ; put his mouth down to his cup or glass 
when he is drinking, instead of lifting them 
high enough to reach his mouth without his 
stooping ; fidget with the things on the table ; 
talk with his mouth full — where would the 
list stop? I am not exaggerating at all, 
although I am quite sure that I shall be ac- 
cused of doing so. Before you condemn what 
I say, will you carefully watch the " manners 
and customs " of the boys and youths of all 
ages, with whom you are acquainted ; and 
will you see whether most of them do not be- 
have as I have described ? By constantly and 
continually aiming at a higher standard of 
manners than it is possible to attain to in a 
school, I may perhaps have grown too sensi- 
tive and critical on the subject, but I am not 
inclined to grant even that. I know that in a 
large family these traits are likely to be more 
pronounced and more difficult to cure ; but 
remember that, when a boy leaves home, he is 
going into a family of anything from forty to a 
hundred boys ; and that what has been in your 
case difficult becomes there impossible. If a 
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boy gets to school and finds that there he is 
expected to behave much better, and quite 
differently to what he is at home, he must, 
if he has any sympathy with the new refine- 
ments to which he is urged, begin to feel a little 
contempt for home in this respect. Or, if he 
be only bored and galled by the constant pull- 
ing up, he will feel resentment at, and dislike 
of the new discipline, which is being forced 
upon him. In the former case the boy does 
learn to behave differently ; he naturally ac- 
quires a certain amount of refinement at the 
cost of a touch of contempt for his home. In 
the latter case the lad is just as well-behaved 
as he must be to escape punishment ; and re- 
lapses at home into worse and more slovenly 
manners than before. 

Good manners mean self-discipline. If you 
do not teach them at home, your boy has 
forced upon him, by short sharp methods 
at school, what ought to have become a part 
of his better self, through patient and persever- 
ing attention from you at home ; and at what 
a loss to himself and to you ! If your boy goes 
straight from home to a public school and sits 
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among boys who have arrived at some stan- 
dard of manners themselves, the methods of 
improvement are shorter and sharper still, 
until he does reach the required standard, 
which, be it said, is none too high. If he goes 
to a school or sits at a table where gross 
manners are permitted, he grows up to be a 
man, still in ignorance ; and then who is to 
teach his children how to behave ? 

As boys grow up into young men and mix 
more freely with ladies at table, the refine- 
ments they meet with in their society usually 
impress them to the length of making them 
instinctively imitate the ladies while they are 
present. And no doubt with many young men 
there is far more than this ; one knows, of 
course, that there are a good percentage of 
refined and well-mannered gentlemen to be 
found, but of these, and of their up-bringing, 
I am not now speaking. I am thinking of 
the boys and young men whose good manners 
are assumed to suit the occasion and the 
company in which they find themselves. 

I have hitherto treated this question of 
manners rather from the superficial point of 
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view, dwelling, as I said early in the chapter, 
upon the look of things. But before I leave 
the subject I should like to push in a. little 
deeper. I have said that a boy or a grown- 
up person may have a good manner but bad 
'' manners," and this, I think, is true enough ; 
because a sort of good manner may be ac- 
quired, or be natural to one without any exer- 
cise of self-control, which is not the case with 
good manners. But the good manner of which 
I am now thinking cannot be, or become, natural 
to a little boy without something at the back of 
it, which is of immense importance. I do not 
mean now the good manner which expresses 
itself in opening the door for a lady, or for a 
person older than oneself, taking tea-cups round 
and so forth, all the hundred and one little 
things which are so lovely to see in some little 
children while they raise a smile of contempt 
when seen in others. What I wish to speak 
of now is what we call " shyness ". Mr. Henry 
James says that shyness is only another name 
for a bad fault, and I think that this is quite true ; 
he says that we treat shyness as an eflFect when 
it should be treated as a cause. Shyness is 
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very often but another name for rudeness, a 
child should be taught that it is rude to turn 
his face away when a grown-up person takes 
the trouble to speak to him, that it is rude 
not to answer when he is spoken to ; that, 
in fact, it is bad manners to be shy, when 
shyness means that we allow others to take 
trouble on our behalf without meeting them 
half-way. 

Children are shy, principally because they 
have not learnt to trust ; the shyness which 
one so easily condones in a little child becomes 
in the boy " sheepishness," and no one who 
has not kept a school knows what a barrier 
this sheepishness is when one is longing to do 
one's best for boys under one's charge. The 
shyness which in a little child makes him 
squeeze his face against his mother's arm and 
turn a deaf ear to the charmer, charm she 
never so wisely, in the older boy makes him 
look on the ground, shuffle his feet, do any- 
thing, in short, but look up bravely and seek 
the love and help that are in the eyes of his 
questioner. 

Shyness is a national English vice, because 
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shyness means, originally, reticence ; the same 
characteristic which leads to that selfish shut- 
ting up of ourselves of which I have spoken 
eariier, drawing over our real character a 
close veil which we put our friends to the 
trouble of penetrating if they are to find the 
reality ; building up outside this veil a sort 
of sham personality which completely mis- 
represents us. 

English people, especially English boys and 
young men, are proud of this (as they are of 
many another peculiarity of which they had 
better be ashamed) only because it is the result 
of a natural characteristic. Reticence may be 
a fine thing, it may be one of the finest of an 
Englishman's qualities, but — like all natural 
characteristics — it may be made a source of 
strength or of weakness. When reticence 
has become shyness it has become our master, 
we have allowed our character to be dominated 
by it to such an extent that it forces us into 
hypocrisy and ill-breeding. 

A little English child is generally either shy 
or precocious, and grown-up people so hate 
what they call precocity that they are glad 
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when their children are shy. There is no need 
for a child to be either, a little boy may be 
quite modest and yet without a trace of shy- 
ness. I have said that shyness is due to want 
of trust, and if this be so, a child or grown- 
up person is right enough to be shy of (to dis- 
trust) any one in whom he instinctively feels 
that trust would be misplaced. But this is a 
very different thing from the shyness which 
is so frequently seen in children, which is 
fostered by those around them and which 
develops into that miserable " sheepishness " 
of which I spoke. It is a quality which makes 
a child look down instead of looking up, look 
in instead of looking out because he fears ; 
he has not learnt to love, he has not learnt 
to trust. 

When one hears the phrase " a man of the 
world " used in reference to any one, one knows 
just what it means in the mind of the speaker, 
one knows the kind of person who, in using it, 
would imply praise, and the kind of person 
who, in using it, would imply blame. But 
to be called a man of the world might be 
synonymous with the highest praise, if the 
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title had been earned by the fact that a man 
knew his world, because he had throughout 
his life looked the world straight in the eyes, 
having found, through this practice, a road 
where the hindrance of shyness could not 
exist, because he has learnt where to trust, 
and can do it thoroughly. 

As to the other kind of good manners to 
which I have alluded, the doing things for 
other people, I think there is but one rule 
in teaching your boy these manners, and it is 
a golden one : Think of the person you are 
helping, never think of yourself. This rule 
carried out will draw and gather into its 
practice all the little courtesies which make 
life so pleasant and so gentle, along with all 
the bigger acts of self-denial which may never 
be seen by others. The boy who, when he is 
pushing his mother's bath-chair uphill holds 
his breath until the effort is painful, so that 
she shall not hear his panting and feel that 
the weight is too much for him, may not be 
just so ready at the door-handle or the dropped 
ball of wool as may quite another type of boy ; 
but when he has — through perhaps much 
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labour on your part and on his — learnt how 
valuable these little courtesies are, of how 
much more worth will they be than those 
"good manners" which have no root, and 
whose growth is of that mushroom species 
which may be brushed away by any stress of 
circumstance. 
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WASTE. 

Directly your mind jumps to money. How 
am I to teach my boy not to waste money? 
By a very simple method ; by teaching him 
not to waste anything. And the first step to 
that is to teach him that everything has a use, 
that the use to which it is put must be either 
a good one or a bad one, and that we are put 
into the world to discover the best and highest 
use for everything that comes under our con- 
trol, and then to put our possessions to that 
use. 

You ought to get it instilled into your boy, 
instilled into the very marrow of his bones, 
that it is of no importance to be rich ; that, on 
the contrary, it is a drawback. When Christ 
speaks to us, we most of us think that He is 
talking a kind of glorified nonsense ; and when 
He says, " How hardly shall a rich man enter 
the kingdom of Heaven," and then passes on 
to say that so hardly can he enter that it 
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amounts to an impossibility for him to do so, 
we begin to hope that when He said a camel, 
He did not mean a camel, and when He said 
the eye of a needle, He did not mean the eye 
of a needle. But why not ? He meant that 
it is impossible for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven, and it is. If a man has 
not learnt to despise money in the sense of 
learning not to value the fact of being rich, if, 
in fact, he has not learnt not '' to put his trust 
in riches" before he dies, he will have to go 
somewhere where he does learn it before he 
goes to live with Christ. And if there is no 
"somewhere" provided for this purpose he 
will not go to Christ at all. Knock this into 
your boy's head as early as possible, just as far 
as accumulating money is concerned. 

But, of course, there is far more than this in 
it ; as I said, teach your lad to waste nothing — 
most of all, teach him not to waste himself ; 
teach him to have his desires and wishes under 
control, and you need not fear to trust him 
with money. A boy has a holiday and wastes 
it, a boy has a sovereign and wastes it; the 
same boy has a gift for music, for reading, for 
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painting, and he wastes it ; and from him that 
hath not shall be taken even that which he hath ; 
because if we do not use our God-given oppor- 
tunities, given to us through our possessions, 
be they money, time or anything else, the 
power of wholesome use goes from us, it be- 
comes inert from want of exercise. And the 
opportunities for doing useful and good work 
pass from us into the hands of others who 
already have more than enough to do ; because 
unto him that hath shall be given. 

One is apt to say to one's boy, "Do not 
waste money or time on yourself," but I think 
that one should remember that a boy may 
spend a certain amount of money and time on 
himself without wasting it. Make it an em- 
phatic rule, however, and if possible make him 
see the reason for it, that your boy does not 
spend his money on "sweets" which he is 
going to eat himself. If he gets into that 
habit, it is a fatal one, because it puts a 
great hindrance in the way of the lessons that 
he is learning, of subduing the flesh. The 
tendency which leads a boy to spend his money 
on sweets is the same tendency which later 
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will lead him to spend it on drink, and later 
still to spend it on the unlawful desires of man- 
hood. It is an expenditure of his money for 
a result which brings an absolutely selfish 
pleasure, and no child can too eariy be taught 
that it is wrong to purchase any indulgence 
for one's own gratification alone. 

While your little boy is still too young to 
understand altogether why this rule is made, 
make it and enforce it; he will value the 
reason later on. But encourage your boy to 
spend a certain quantity of his time and money 
on himself, if he is thereby improving his body 
or his mind. If, with the possession of money, 
he has also the possession of a heart trained 
to unselfishness, and a mind trained to self- 
control, you need not fear as to how he will 
spend either his money, his time, or himself. 

In making the rule about a boy's buying 
sweets, I may seem to be making a fuss about 
a rather paltry matter, but this is not so. I 
should like to write a big book on my opinion 
of sweets, purveyors of sweets to children, and 
the reasons why they are administered. Do 
you ever give your child sweets for any other 
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reason than because it is an easy and cheap 
way of pleasing him ? Look right into your 
heart and answer that question. You find in 
your little child a taste which needs no develop- 
ment to make it possible for you to gratify it ; 
he may not care«for being read to, he may not 
care for pictures, or for seeing the lovely tints 
of the sky and flowers, or for hearing the 
singing of the birds; all these tastes need 
trouble on your part to bring out, to educate. 
But he does care for sweets, and this taste 
requires no educating and is so easily and 
cheaply satisfied. Cannot you look a little 
further into his life and see something ana- 
logous to this? In the lad's taste for strong 
drink ? In the man's taste for licence ? 

I do not say never give your child sweets ; 
what I say is give them very occasionally and 
with deliberation. Do not let your child get 
into the way of feeling disappointment every 
time that he passes a sweet-shop with a grown- 
up person if he is not taken or sent in to buy 
some sweets. I think a few sweets are a very 
useful reward for '* something attempted, some- 
thing done " on the part of a child. He has 
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been using his mind or his body, putting 
control on himself in trying to please you; 
and the little luxury is a good change, and 
gives the little lad a sign of your approval. 
He will not value the sweets more than the 
grace of which they are a sign, if he knows 
the value of your love. It does no harm for a 
boy to work for a prize, if he does not work 
because of the prize; and it is a very good 
thing for a child to begin early to earn his 
pleasures. 

Of all the silly ways of ** showing love" for 
a child, giving him presents, which he neither 
deserves nor knows how to value, is the 
silliest and most wasteful. Of course it is 
delightful to give a child a present, to see the 
rapturous look, and the joyous clasp of the 
article in question. But that pleasure is our 
own share, so we need not consider it ; but do 
consider what happens if a child is continually 
given presents until his whole being becomes a 
demand for them ; until the pleasure of receiv- 
ing presents becomes nothing but the pleasure 
of possessing them ; so that he has lost entirely 
the power of looking through the gift to the 
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giver. God is very prodigal of His gifts to 
us, but He gives us nothing that cannot be, if 
properly used, made into a help to forward His 
work of ennobling and beautifying the world. 
If possessions, other than those that can be 
turned to this use, come into our hands, be 
very sure that they are not His gifts at all. 
And can you not let something of this influence 
your love and guide the spirit of your child to 
take your presents as something to be shared 
with others, or something to be appreciated as 
a token of your love or approbation ; lifting 
the gift into the universal world of Sacrament, 
where nothing is too trivial to be the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace ? 
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TRUTH. 

Perfect truth can be the outcome only of 
perfect trust, and perfect trust can be the 
outcome only of perfect love. The more you 
love, the more you trust, and where you trust 
perfectly you cannot lie. 

If your child lies to you it is because he does 
not trust you, and whose fault is this ? Would 
he not trust if he loved, and must not a child 
love what is worthy of love if he has been 
taught to see and reverence its worth? 

There are people to whom we cannot lie. 
Do you not know some people to lie to whom 
would seem incongruous to you, while, per- 
haps, you would not hesitate to disguise the 
truth to others ? Those to whom you cannot 
lie are those you really love. Our own 
*' grown-up " case is a much more complex one 
than I wish to deal with here ; but, as far as I 
have spoken, the application belongs to chil- 
dren as much as to grown-up people. 
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If your boy lies to you, it is not necessarily 
because he has an insincere character, but 
probably because he has not yet leamt how to 
love you ; and, as I said before, who ought to 
have taught him? This is especially true of 
the lies that children tell to evade punishment. 
If you have made it your care to punish in 
such a way that the punishment has given no 
shock to your child's love and respect for you, 
he will not lie to escape punishment. 

In punishment take care that your child 
understands that you are by punishment re- 
straining his character ; that you are not 
punishing so much for the act, as what the 
act springs from. If a child takes a lump of 
sugar out of the cupboard, it is not the act of 
taking the sugar that is wrong ; it is the fact 
that he loves to gratify his wish more than he 
cares to obey you. His greediness is stronger 
than his love. Punish his greediness by taking 
away his usual helping of jam or cake at tea, 
and tell him why you do it. Don't say, ** How 
could you do such a naughty thing?" Say, 
"How could you be so greedy?" 

The most ordinary cause for lying in a child 
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is the desire to escape punishment, and the 
cause which runs that close is that a child 
lies to help him in getting something he wants 
or to help him to get his own way. This is 
easier to deal with. It takes a great deal of 
hard learning and self-restraint and pure loving 
on our part to learn to punish properly ; it is 
a lesson every woman ought to have learnt 
before she presumes to be a mother. But 
when a child lies to you for the purpose of 
getting his own way he lies for the same 
motive as he might have in showing temper 
for the same purpose; don't trouble about 
these lies, as lies ; hammer away at the cause 
of them. 

Teach your boy to control his wishes. Teach 
him that no road is to be traversed to gain an 
end which is ignoble. A boy never lies to get 
what he could get by fair means (no boy, at 
least, that we need now take into consideration) ; 
so if you teach your boy to wish only for 
what is right, you will be teaching him also 
to speak the truth. If he tells a lie or two 
while he is learning, never mind, so long as he 
is gaining on the goal. Distress yourself as 
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much as you will that your boy has not yet 
learnt to choose the good and avoid the evil ; 
but don't worry yourself over-much about the 
untruths which are the sign of this, except 
inasmuch as they are the sign of it. 

Truth is very beautiful ; but — like most 
beautiful things —it is so involved, so bound up 
with all beauty that we must not, as we are so 
apt to do, separate it and try to make it stand 
alone. 

Another reason, much like the one I spoke 
of last, though more complex, why a child will 
lie is that he wishes to control his own life ; he 
wishes to be his own master, and does not 
want any one to come prying into his little 
domain of thought or feeling. This is gener- 
ally the reason why grown-up people lie, and 
this is the failing for which the only cure is 
true love. Your soul and mind are open where 
you truly love; you cannot condescend to 
stratagem where you reverence. And with 
the boy it is the same. The boy whose instinct 
is to ** manage his own affairs " (it is, at first, 
but an instinct) will let you in to help him as 
soon as he has found you worthy of his love. 
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The truly truthful character is only acquired 
after much trial and experience ; there is no 
more reason that you should expect your little 
boy to reverence truth and never tell a lie 
before he has learnt why he should do so, than 
that you should expect him to be bom with 
any other virtue ready-made. There is a kind 
of truth-telling which is easily knocked into 
some boys, and which is always knocked into 
them some time or other, unless they are to 
grow up to be men shunned by other men. 
This is a kind of truth-telling which a boy 
learns at school, when he has not had the true 
foundation laid at home. It is not a bad kind 
of truth-telling in itself, but it is not a particu- 
larly good kind of truth-telling bt/ itself. 

A boy is often told not to tell a lie because 
'* gentlemen don't lie " without being taught 
why gentlemen or any other men ought not 
to lie ; when to this maxim is added, " Don't tell 
a lie because gentlemen do not lie to each other/' 
it about hits the spirit of the kind of truth- 
telling that I mean, a very poor substitute for 
the real thing. This truth-telling has about 
as much relation to truth as the spirit that 
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makes a man pay his " debts of honour " has 
to the spirit that makes him pay his bills. 

I think that most parents who were asked 
what, most of all, they wished for in their little 
child would answer, " Most of all I wish that 
he should tell the truth ". It is very right for 
him to tell the tnith, but it is far more im- 
portant that your boy's character should be- 
come the character which cannot tell a lie. 
You are apt to begin at the wrong end, you 
want your boy to walk before he can stand. 

Truth that is worthy of the name, like 

every other virtue, is to be gained only by per- 

severence in its practice, by downright hard 

work. Do not value the " virtues " which you 

find in your little boy's character beyond their 

worth ; do not be disheartened over-much at 

the "natural faults". A natural fault is as 

much to be blamed in the child who possesses 

it as is a natural virtue to be praised, and no 

more. A natural virtue in your child is a 

comfort to you and an advantage to him, but 

it is the acquired virtues that make the 

character. To be able to do what is right 

easily may most easily become a drawback. 

8 
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All natural characteristics should be treated 
as but a beginning, as something to build 
upon, never as an end. It is a great advantage 
to be endowed with a soft heart, a dislike of 
seeing others suffer, just as it is an advantage 
to be blessed with good looks or strength of 
limb, or to be of good and honourable lineage. 
But the natural dislike of seeing others suffer 
may degenerate into cowardly avoidance of 
giving pain where pain is a necessity, just as 
the possession of good looks may breed con- 
ceit, or the advantage of good birth, silly pride 
and offensive ill-breeding. 

Give your boy time to develop, give him 
all your help and all your encouragement. 
It is possible for the boy who seems to you 
to have a natural aptitude for lying, who 
"embroiders'* and exaggerates and puzzles 
you completely by all this, to become a most 
sincere man. All the highest virtues mean some 
fault conquered, some weakness strengthened. 
Only let us leave no stone unturned, no effort 
unmade, which may help to develop the best 
in our boys. I do not ask you to acquiesce in 
your boy's untruthfulness, to sit down and 
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hope for better things. Very far from it. 
But get at what this untruthfulness springs 
from, a strong imagination, a delight at finding 
that he can " take people in," a boy's wish to 
arrange his own affairs, and make the lad see 
that indulgence in all or any of these means 
gratifying his own wishes at the expense of 
others, make him see that to be trusted is the 
first step in being loved. That, as I said at 
the beginning of the chapter, where there is 
true love there cannot be leasing. 
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OBEDIENCE. 

I DO not feel as if a book which is mainly 
about boys can be considered complete 
without a chapter on obedience ; and yet for 
any one whose experience of boys has lain 
principally in their school life, it is not a 
very easy subject to ** tackle". I wonder 
whether it would sound absurd to say that, 
at school, boys are never disobedient; and 
yet in one way it is perfectly true, although 
in another it is perfectly false. A mother 
will so often say, when first bringing her 
child to school : *' I am afraid you will find 
him a very disobedient little boy". One 
does not smile superior, although one knows 
that the child will not be a disobedient little 
boy at school in the sense that his mother 
means. 

But why does a schoolmaster know that a 
boy will be obedient at school though he is 
disobedient at home ? Of what value is the 
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obedience into which a boy falls so naturally 
and so easily at school ? 

I will answer the first question first. A boy 
obeys at school for this very simple reason, 
that he finds his life unbearable if he does 
not do so, that is to say if he does not obey 
the spoken order. I do not say that a boy is 
necessarily any more obedient, in the best 
sense of obedience, at school than he is at 
home ; but he is obedient just in the sense 
that when authority says "do this" he does 
it. In a school, rules are not made for the 
individual, they are made for the society ; 
the common weal must be first considered, 
the individual case second. Therefore (in so 
far as rules are concerned) when an individual 
boy is punished he is often punished for the 
good of the community more than for his own 
good. Thus, when a boy breaks a inile at 
school, he must, primarily, be punished because 
such and such rules must be kept for the good 
of the school, the rule itself need not be a' 
necessity to the boy himself, apart from the 
fact of his being a member of the school. 

The reason why a boy will very readily 
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learn to obey at school, where he would be 
disobedient at home, is that, at school, it does 
not enter into the calculations of those in 
authority that a boy will disobey, and, therefore, 
he does not do so. No provision is made, no 
place is there for the disobedient boy. The 
second question : Of what value is the 
obedience into which a boy falls readily at 
school? is rather more difficult to answer. 
This obedience is at once invaluable and 
paltry. It is invaluable because to be able to 
obey unquestioningly is an absolute necessity 
to every one if they are to be strong. It is 
paltry when obedience is rendered only where 
it must be rendered because one's circum- 
stances are such that disobedience to the 
spoken word brings trouble to ourselves. The 
obedience which a boy is at once forced into 
at school is of value just in so far as it meets, 
in him, with a response from that of which it 
is but a shadow. 

Will you look carefully at this form of 
obedience? Will you bring to bear upon it 
the searching light of sympathy and of love, 
and by that test its value ? It is of the same 
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use in the work of forming a boy's character 
as is the style of obedience, the mould of 
discipline into which he is crammed after 
enlisting, of the private soldier. That is to 
say it is useful to "take off from". Now 
that is only the first thing to be said, and 
indeed it is but a small part of the whole, 
but it answers my purpose thus far, it says 
that obedience to the spoken woi'd can be 
enforced without much difficulty. But the 
ways in which this obedience is rendered, or 
rather the motives for which it is rendered, 
may be widely different. A boy obeys the 
rule that he finds at school because he mtist ; 
if he find himself at a school where love 
underlies the rule he will, by degrees, obey 
because he ought. Do you want to leave your 
boy to learn this until he goes to school ? Do 
you want to risk his never learning it at all, as 
will most certainly happen if — not having 
learnt it at home — he finds himself at a 
school where love is not the principle of 
rule? 

There is only one way of making your child 
really obedient, and that lies along the path 
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of love. We ought all, grown-up people and 
children alike, to be capable of blind obedience 
only where we can trust what we cannot see, 
because all that has been revealed throws a 
light upon all that is hidden. It is a poor 
obedience indeed that is rendered only when 
we ourselves understand the order given, see - r^ 
the springs of the machinery, so to speak ; it^ 
is only foolish conceit that makes us say, " I 
cannot obey where I cannot understand '*) 

In speaking of obedience at school hither- 
to, I have thought mainly of the obedience 
rendered in presence of the person who de- 
mands it; a poor, feeble kind of obedience 
beside the real obedience of love, and yet 
it is just this kind of obedience which parents 
so often find a difficulty in extorting from 
their children, and which they are so surprised 
to find is no difficulty at school. For the sort 
of disobedience of which I speak, I cannot 
think a cure can be difficult to find. One 
rule I would give is : Never repeat an order ; if 
you say to your child '* Don't tease the dog" 
and he goes on teasing the dog, punish him at 
once. It is not difficult to say to your boy. 
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'* If ever you disobey me, I shall do so and so," 
naming a punishment, and then if he dis- 
obeys you, at once inflict the punishment. But 
I confess that I find it difficult to imagine the 
case of a persistently disobedient child, though 
I know that such do exist; but I am quite 
sure that if a child once found that it was 
more pleasant, more comfortable to obey 
than to disobey he would take the easier 
course. 

But this seems such a low way of looking at 
it. It seems to me like advising a medicine 
for a complaint which ought never to have 
existed ; for children do not disobey where 
they love. Will you try to look at the 
matter from this point of view? One hears 
people say, "So and so has no trouble with 
children, he is such a good disciplinarian " ; does 
this not mean he is such a good lover ? A true 
disciplinarian must be a true lover, and then 
all the trouble is made smoother. Of course, 
children will obey from fear, but that is not 
true discipline ; the obedience that fear compels 
is a very poor substitute for the real thing; 
the only fear that ought to compel is the fear 
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of distressing those we love, or the fear that 
others may suflFer by our disobedience ; and 
is this fear anything but another name for 
love? 

I have said that boys obey at school at first, 
because they must, that means they obey 
from fear, either of some person or of con- 
sequences, generally of consequences. This 
kind of obedience (as I said of one kind of 
truth -telling) is not so bad in itself ; but poor 
enough stuff by itself, but it is the first kind 
a boy learns at school. Through it, if he be 
fortunate, he may learn to obey as he ought, 
but this method of learning a most important 
duty (perhaps the most important if he is to 
be a strong man), the duty of knowing how to 
obev because he knows how to command him- 
self, is perforce learnt the wrong way round at 
school, the cart is put before the horse. A 
boy ought to obey the spoken word because 
he has learnt to love obedience, because 
obedience is his service to those he loves and 
respects, he ought to have reached the letter 
through the spirit. At school he finds a state 
of things which forces him into obedience to 
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the letter, and he may, or may not, arrive at 
the spirit through the letter. If he does learn 
true obedience at school, having never learnt 
it at home, it is (as I think I have said of 
every acquired virtue of which I have spoken) 
at the expense of much that is valuable in his 
relations with his home ; if he never gets 
beyond the letter, the obedience of fear, 
what improvement there is is but superficial 
and temporary, useful to himself inasmuch as 
it keeps him out of trouble, but quite useless 
in the formation of his character. 

Now the obedience of home ought to be a 
very superior thing to the obedience of school. 
At school an order is given, ** Go to bed. Come 
to me at six o'clock. Football will begin at 
three." The boy goes to bed; he comes to 
the master s room at six ; the fifteen are ready 
on the field at three o'clock ; and all these 
orders have two reasons for being carried out 
promptly, because there are two kinds of boys 
to deal with : the boys who obey because they 
respect the reason for obedience, who have 
learnt to trust the dispenser of rule ; and the 
boys who obey because they would get into 
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trouble if they did not. Imagine a school 
made up of the first kind of boys, and then 
think how differently the orders might be 
given. This is the kind of school that home 
ought to be, this is the field where should grow 
the obedience of love. It is much nicer, much 
more humane to be able to say "Yes" in answer 
to your boy's question '* Mayn't I just finish 
the story ? " when his bedtime comes ; but these 
indulgences cannot be entertained at school, 
neither ought they to be entertained at home, 
unless with the knowledge that the spirit of 
unquestioning obedience is in the heart of the 
child, to whom you are, therefore, able to '' give 
a margin ". 

Perhaps you will think that in speaking of 
the two kinds of boys who go to compose the 
school where obedience is a recognised and 
unbreakable form of discipline, I have left 
out the obedience that comes from esprit de 
corps: a capital, an excellent form of obedience; 
and one that belongs, or should belong, to 
every society. It is a form of obedience always 
learnt at a good school by the sheer fact that 
a boy becomes a member of that school, and 
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which, when once learnt, carries a lad through 
school, college, and subsequently public life 
with his head high, because only in the clear 
upper air can one see one's duties clearly. I 
have not dwelt upon this form of obedience, 
what one may call the obedience (in the best 
sense) of boys to each other and to every part 
of the society in which they find themselves, 
because it comes into a boy's life inevitably 
if what I have called the obedience of love 
has been learnt at home. The obedience 
belonging to esprit de corps lies behind the 
best in the two forms of which I have spoken, 
the obedience to the letter of the law, and 
the obedience to the spirit of the law ; ready 
to be called forth whenever circumstances 
demand it. 

True obedience is the expression of love. 
Is there any virtue that is not ? Our duty to 
our children comes always and ever round 
to the same point. Teach your child to love, 
and you are teaching him to obey, to tell the 
truth, to be grateful, to be pure. In saying 
what I have, I fear lest you may feel that virtue 
is, in its every expression, too ponderous, too 
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laboured, studied and heavy ; quite beyond the 
strength of a little child. Are we never to 
expect to find our little ones spontaneously 
loving and sweet ? Are we never to take com- 
fort in their instinctive graces ? Yes, a thousand 
times, only don't let it stop there. A little 
child loses none of his spontaneity, rather it is 
deepened and heightened if he gets the right 
training in the expansion of what it springs 
from. There is such a thing as what I may 
call acquired instinct. It becomes as instinctive 
to a child, or grown-up person, to do anything 
when he knows why and how he does it, as it 
was when he acted blindly. It is perfectly 
right to act on impulse as soon as we have made 
sure that the sources of impulse are pure. We 
speak of a person having '' knack *'. Knack is 
the point where labour has made the thing 
laboured at easy, where the labour suddenly 
ceases because it has done its work. Impulse 
ought to be the point where reason ceases 
because reason has done its work. In the 
heart and mind of a child should be the power, 
the possibility of doing right instinctively, be- 
cause the original instinct, the " blind instinct " 
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has not been left to wither from lack of nourish- 
ment, but has been trained through knowledge 
into the only right and useful kind of instinct, 
on which we act because we know and can 
trust our impulses. 
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PUNISHMENT. 

How to punish, when to punish and whether to 
punish are three very difficult matters to decide. 
As I said in the chapter on Truth, these are 
lessons which take a great deal of learning on 
our part before we can arrive at a true know- 
ledge thereof. Roughly speaking, I would say 
that the more one punishes the greater is one's 
confession of weakness in one's dealings with 
children. But this statement needs much 
qualification. God is continually punishing us ; 
punishing us, in fact, somehow and somewhere 
whenever we do wrongly or unwisely ; but then 
we sin against God a great deal more often 
than our children sin against us. Of course 
no one can do wrong without causing suffer- 
ing to some one, and that ought to be sufficient 
punishment, it often is, and it is God's prin- 
cipal way of punishing us. If you are trying 
to bring up your children as you should, you 
will find that, when your children do wrong, 
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the fact that it causes you sufFering will be 
their best punishment. " I must not do so and 
so, it makes Mother unhappy," is an excellent 
start, it leads soon to better and higher things, 
and it lays the foundation of the great truth 
that on our doing well depends the well-being 
of others. 

There are, of course, various ways of punish- 
ing. The way one most ordinarily thinks of is 
the inflicting of certain penalties for certain 
" crimes ". As to this way, wherever you can, 
make your punishments self-acting ; I mean let 
a particular and specified punishment follow a 
particular and specified " crime ". If your child 
be late for meals, let it follow that he goes 
without his pudding, his jam or his cake. If 
he come upstairs in muddy boots, let it follow 
that he stands in the corner. Make your child 
understand that, if he commits a certain fault, 
the punishment which you have arranged for 
that fault follows in due course. Thus the 
punishment becomes, in a way, self-inflicted. 
This helps to keep out of the spirit of the 
punishment any resentment against yourself 
on the part of your child ; and it also prevents 
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— a great advantage — any discussion on the 
subject. Of course if, in spite of the punish- 
ment, the fault continues, something more 
severe must be adopted. But even this can 
be carried out in the same spirit. 

I know there are, alas, parents who punish 
their children as a sort of satisfaction to them- 
selves, because they are "riled," who slap a 
child in a fit of irritation, or scold the chil- 
dren out of the room because they are making 
a noise. Do not let us take this kind of 
punishment into consideration, it is consequent 
only on want of self-control on the part of the 
parents. We don't unfortunately become fault- 
less when we become parents, but I think we 
need not discuss the parents who punish as a 
relief to their own feelings. Let us agree then 
on the hypothesis that a parent takes his or her 
boy into his or her confidence, so to speak, on 
this question of punishment ; that he or she 
makes the boy understand that so long as he 
commits such and such faults, great hindrances 
are being put in the way of the work of improve- 
ment ; and that therefore he must be punished 
until the fault is cured. Be very firm, tell your 
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boy that he must learn to obey, to be tidy, to 
be punctual and so on. This way of making 
punishment self-inflicting is practised, as far as 
possible, in good schools, a returned lesson 
means so much detention or an *' extra drill," 
so many detentions or extra drills mean a can- 
ing. The actual penalties become self-acting, 
the boy has only himself to blame if he be 
punished. 

I said somewhere that I consider that whip- 
ping ought to be used very seldom indeed, and 
I repeat it. I believe that a particular fault may 
be stopped by a whipping much quicker, very 
often, than in any other way ; but the main 
object is not to cure this or that fault which is 
but the expression of some trait of character, 
but to get at the root of it. I believe that, as 
a rule, whipping is a distinctly weak way of 
punishing, the best disciplinarians do not strike 
children at all except on the rarest occasions, 
and then it is done after pointing out to the 
culprit that every other means has been tried, 
but that as he has not cured himself with the 
helps that have been given him, physical pain 
must be tried. Children, as a rule, despise the 
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person who constantly whips them. I expect 
this is because the person who resorts to whip- 
ping as a regular punishment is at bottom a 
poor disciplinarian. Never whip your child 
except as a very last resort. I dislike the idea 
of whipping children both from the effect that 
it has upon the child and, still more, from the 
effect that it has upon the whipper. It is a brutal 
form of punishment and should only be resorted 
to as a cure for a fault which roots in some 
natural characteristic, which belongs to a very 
old Adam, and faults of this type ought to be 
taken in hand so early in a child's life that 
they could not get the hold on him which 
it needs severe punishment to loosen. 

Unfortunately, these faults are those which 
so often escape notice at home, and are there- 
fore allowed to grow until they take such a 
hold on a boy's character that when he goes 
to school summary methods must be used to 
eject or control them. A mother will say, 
'' I don't know how it is, my boy used never 
to be punished at home, and he is continually 
getting into trouble at school". My dear 
Madam, that is only because you did not, 
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while you had the chance, give your boy that 
training in the government of his lower self 
which would by now have made this punish- 
ment unnecessary. You have, in fact, left others 
to do your work for you ; and, as I have said 
before, work which is put off cannot be done 
later nearly so well as if it had been done at 
the right time. Into a few years of school life 
has to be crowded the education of character 
which should have been begun in the cradle 
and carried on through childhood and boy- 
hood. 

Take for instance two faults, idleness and 
cruelty, typical '' boyish " faults. In many 
homes boys are allowed to be idle, partly 
because when a child does not work it is a 
great deal of trouble to find out whether he 
won't work or whether he carCt work, partly 
because of the feeling, which obtains so often, 
that once a boy gets to school he will be made 
to do this, that and the other. 

That is exactly where it is, he will be madey 
but how do you suppose that other people are 
going to make your boy industrious at ten or 
twelve years old when he has been allowed to 
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be idle for all the years during which he ought 
to have been taught that idleness is a sin? 
How else than by severe punishment, far more 
severe than any true disciplinarian would think 
it right to inflict except that he must get your 
boy into shape in a hurry. He must do in a 
few months, in a few weeks if possible, the 
work which you were given years to perform. 
• A boy may not have been taught to work at 
home, but he mtist work at school, that is to say 
if his master does his duty. But how different 
would be a boy's first year at school, how much 
more of advancement would he acquire if he 
had learnt at home that he must not be idle 
because idleness is wrong. Unless a boy has 
learnt to exercise his tvill while he is at his 
lessons, his will becomes slothful, it sinks into 
a condition of torpor from which severity alone 
can rouse it. 

Then, again, take cruelty. People say they 
can't think why boys are so cruel, and they 
let them go on being cruel, and unless they 
come later under some particularly good in- 
fluence, they grow up to be cruel men. The 
principal reason why boys are ciniel is love of 
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power. I would rather say that love of power 
develops cruelty in a boy unless it is taken 
very early and trained in the right way. 

This love of power which is bom in almost 
every boy is about his most valuable charac- 
teristic, and can also be the occasion of his 
worst temptations. It is a quality of the 
embryo man which can be trained to thought- 
ful protective love of others, to a longing desire 
to use this superior strength, this power, for 
the help and protection of the weak ; it may 
be debased to the cruel selfishness the terrible 
results of which I cannot speak of here. This 
love of power in a boy gets its first downward 
start by the way that people have of agreeing 
that boys are cruel, of, so to speak, expecting 
them to be cruel. The first expression which 
this selfishness takes is " bullying ". Boys are 
tacitly allowed to bully in a more or less degree, 
to tease, in other words to make others suffer 
for their gratification. A bully at school is 
nearly always a boy who has in him very fine 
qualities. His natural love of power has been 
allowed to degenerate instead of being raised, 
but if a good schoolmaster can get him early 
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enough to cane his cruelty out of him he may 
still be a very fine fellow. But the cane is doing 
what you ought to have done, by love and 
patience, years before. 

You ought never to allow in your boy one 
touch of that spirit which looks upon the 
suffering of another as an entertainment for 
himself This spirit which we tolerate in 
our boys is an expression of their strongest 
characteristic, which, like every other character- 
istic, has in itself the possibility of being the 
highest or the lowest according to the way in 
which it is moulded and trained. The highest 
virtue has ever as its antithesis the lowest fault, 
and both the virtue and the fault root in the 
ground of a common characteristic. So it is 
with cruelty and kindness. They both have 
their origin in love of power. The quality of 
kindness is only worthy of the name when it is 
the selfless charity which has struggled into 
existence, the stronger for the battle which 
has shaken the love of power free from the 
love of self 

People often ask me how to cure obstinacy 
in a child. Obstinacy is a phase of temper, it 
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cannot be cured, the child must be made to 
conquer it. Get him to acknowledge that he 
is obstinate and half the battle is fought. Do 
not set your will against your child^s will, win 
him over to your side and fight the evil thing 
together. Of the many sad sights in this sad 
world, one of the saddest is to see a person 
lose his temper with an obstinate child. It 
is not nearly such a difficult task as many think 
to get a child to acknowledge that he is 
obstinate, an obstinate temper is generally 
a bad weed in a good soil, the weed must be 
rooted out. If your child will not when he 
can, get him to see that he has in him a 
contrary spirit which sets itself up directly 
his better self wishes to do anything. This is 
not the same spirit which sets itself up when a 
boy wants to do a difficult thing, this is the 
spirit of laziness. Obstinacy nearly always 
rears its head when the thing to be accom- 
plished is easy ; it is the spirit which says *' I 
won't" to the spirit which says "You can". 
Get your lad to see that he must say "You 
can " to himself with ever-increasing vehemence 
until the "I won't" is annihilated. I am certain 
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that you will find your boy answer this demand. 
Of course it will not be a quick and easy 
matter, but, as I am never tired of saying, 
nothing is easy that is worth doing. This, too, 
tell your boy, and tell him that while he is 
fighting his battle you must do your share by 
punishing him when the obstinate fit comes. 
The best punishment in the world for this (a 
very favourite mode of punishment with me) 
is to make a child stand in the corner until he 
acknowledges that he could have done the 
thing if he had wished. Get him to say this 
and you have made a great advance. 

In all that I have said, I am assuming that 
one treats the child one is punishing as though 
you and he were working together. Of course 
there are extreme cases when one must — so to 
speak — withdraw oneself, when one must, and 
ought to, show displeasure. But this ought 
not to be confounded with the reason for 
punishing. 

The fact that you are displeased ought to 
be the punishment, it ought not to be that you 
punish because you are displeased. Your boy 
will not make an effort to please you, an effort 
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sufficiently strong to counteract this fault 
which you have been striving to help him to 
cure ; you know that he can cure it, you are 
determined that he shall ; if he will not try, 
he is not worthy of your help, he is not worthy 
of your love, he must, for a while, do without 
the expression of either. Your help and your 
love are what your lad has learnt to value most 
on earth, the deprivation of them is therefore 
his greatest punishment. Is not this the way 
God punishes us ? Is not this what is meant 
when the psalms say so often and in so many 
ways that God turns His face from us when 
He is displeased with us? Make your love, 
make your help such that your boy depends 
on both to so great an extent that, as I said, 
withdrawal of them is a real punishment. 

This form of chastisement is indeed a 
different one from what I may call those acUi 
of punishment to which I at first referred ; 
these should only be the expressions of the 
general work of discipline in the business of 
building up your boy's character, the stones 
which go to the formation of the edifice of 
strength. And may I pursue the simile by 
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saying that the serious and sympathetic talks 
that you have with your boys should be the 
mortar that binds these stones into their places ? 
A boy will very soon, if he is judiciously led to 
it, take an interest in the development of his 
character, a healthy interest I mean. You 
may talk with your boy on the subject of his 
own character much as you would talk if you 
were discussing a third person ; there is no 
reason why he should, if you talk wisely, get 
in the least morbid about himself. Indeed, this 
abstract way of looking at all personal matters 
(regarding ourselves and those we are talking 
to as just a small part of one great whole) 
is most helpful and most useful in getting a 
true view of the whole matter of self-discipline. 
It is the only way to prevent our faults or our 
virtues from taking their wrong value in our 
eyes. Your task will be much easier with 
your boy if you can once get him to see that 
you are punishing him for his faults, because 
his faults are the expression of his character, 
and that as his character improves so will his 
chance of doing good and helping others be 
strengthened. 
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As a general thing, a child has to be punished 
for acts which, in themselves, can hardly be 
called faults at all : especially is this true of 
boys at school, and this is why so often chil- 
dren think that they are unjustly punished. 
For instance, it may not be wrong for a boy to 
smoke, not in the least wrong in' itself ; but get 
him to see that it is wrong to break rules, 
because rules must be made in a society which 
very probably need not be made for some 
jmrticular individual in that society ; that, in 
a society, a rule for one must be a rule for all, 
and he will then see why he must be punished 
if he should smoke. A family with one or two 
children may not need anything like the amount 
of rules that a family with six or eight children 
would need. A family with six or eight chil- 
dren may not need anything like the amount 
of rules which a school of sixty boys needs. 
But if your boy has learnt the meaning of 
punishment, he will not resent the keeping of 
rules \>'hen they are necessary. He will then 
appreciate that a society, like a fortress, is as 
strong as its weakest place ; that rules are 
made for the weak and not for the strong, and 
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that the strong show the value of their strength 
by keeping the rules, and thus helping those 
weaker than themselves to learn the importance 
of these rules. 

I hope very much that in thus setting an 
ideal before me in writing of all the subjects of 
which I have treated in these chapters, I have 
not made my readers think that I am preach- 
ing impossibilities, that 1 am too " high flown". 
You look at your chubby, curly- headed, mis- 
chievous little sinner of a boy, and you love 
him just as he is and you hardly want him 
different. But our world of men is made up of 
what were once just the sort of boys that you 
love so heartily, and ah ! what is not wrought 
of selfishness, of greed, of lust, of even wanton 
cruelty in this world of ours by these men 
around us ? Our true, strong, and holy men, 
and, thank God, there are many and many of 
them, have had many fights and struggles 
before they got to the point where they are now ; 
and the fights were so much the harder and the 
struggles so much the more prolonged inas- 
much as they had not in their nurseries and 
from their mothers' hands those early helps to 
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truth, to strength, and to holiness which their 
mothers alone could have given them ; those 
helps, the absolute importance of which can only 
be grasped by looking forward into the very 
far future of our boys, of keeping before us the 
knowledge of the heights to which good men 
may reach, and the knowledge of the depths 
to which evil men may sink. The hope that 
our boys may be strong to fight the battle of 
life, the dread that they may be weak enough 
to fall beneath its stress, can alone force us to 
appreciate at its right value the foundation 
that we may lay when they are little. Do not 
be afraid of aiming at a very high standard for 
your boy ; do not be discouraged ; do not hope 
for more than gradual, very gradual improve- 
ment. Be content to look for the goal, forward 
into the far distance, knowing that you have 
on your side, and that your boy has with him, 
encouraging every effort, doubling every step 
forward, caring so much more for him than 
ever you can care. One who said — and who 
knew that in saying it. He was preaching no 
impossibility — "Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect ". 
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MOTHER-LOVE 

Can there be anything to say upon this over- 
powering subject which has not been already 
said ? This question comes first to one's mind. 
And yet, looking round daily, as a school- 
master must for two-thirds of the year, on the 
number of boys, big and little, who surround 
him, one feels that there must be more to be 
said, if saying be any use ; more to be said, 
and to be said more insistently, and, if possible, 
in a diflFerent way from that in which it has 
ever yet been said. 

My own private opinion is that mother-love 
might be a much more perfect thing if most 
mothers did not think that, because they are 
mothers, they must therefore be the most 
suitable people to look after, understand and 
bring up their own children. Why will not 
women realise that people do not marry because 
they consider that they have arrived at the 
point where children may be safely entrusted 
to them? No doubt people ought not to 
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marry until they have endeavoured with all 
their hearts and souls to fit themselves for the 
duty of being fathers and mothers. But does 
this duty enter their calculations when the 
idea, of marriage and giving in marriage is in 
question ? We can but sorrowfully shake our 
heads. Very well then, having granted this, 
why do women think that because children 
come to them, they must therefore be perfectly 
fit to look after them? Do I not know the 
mother who draws herself up and says, " God 
would not have sent me the children if He did 
not consider me the right person to look after 
them " ? Dear Madam, God did not send the 
children, He gave you the power of bearing 
children, you have exercised that power and 
the children are here ; but does that say that 
you are a fit person to look after children? 
If a woman were to spend all her time from 
the earliest dawning of intelligence in cultivat- 
ing gentleness, perseverance, patience, and un- 
selfishness, could any one say that any minute 
of the time would have been wasted when she 
sets forth on the task of rearing children ? And 

with what a miserable panoply of imtrained 

10 
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faculties for motherhood are many women 
equipped ! 

I verily believe that some women think that 
they are " too good " for the purpose of tending 
children, that to the humdrum and somewhat 
stupid woman this office belongs. To such I 
would say that the importance of every oc- 
cupation in the world, of every profession pales 
before the importance of the task of looking 
after and training the very " least of these My 
little ones ". 

When I say this, I hope that I may not be 
accused of sympathy with the gentleman who 
sits at ease in the arm-chair at his club and 
thinks with complacency of his wife at home 
in her straight-backed chair with a basket of 
*' darning " beside her ; the kind of man whom 
one never expects to speak of women without 
his mentioning their " sphere " ; or, indeed, I 
hope that I may not be thought to be in sym- 
pathy with any man who does not consider that, 
in tending her children rightly, a woman is ex- 
ercising the highest virtues that mankind can 
possess, that a woman who brings up her 
children to be (in the highest sense of the word) 
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useful members of society is doing a work 
compared with which the various occupations 
in which most men busy themselves are paltry 
and small. 

If once we could realise — men and women 
alike — that if we were perfect, none of our 
perfection could be utilised to better purpose 
than in the tending of our little ones, we should 
start with a fairer chance of having a right idea 
of our duties as parents. How many mothers 
are there, at this present moment, who are too 
busy finding suitable husbands for their grown- 
up daughters to look after the needs of the 
little ones in the schoolroom and the less ones 
in the nursery ! If the nursery and the school- 
room received their due meed of attention at 
the mother's hands, would she not feel able to 
leave the product of them, in the shape of 
the grown-up daughters, to choose their own 
husbands ? 

Mothers are apt to think that they love their 
children because they are their own ; we all of 
us know women who rather dislike children as 
a rule, but who make what people so blindly 
call " devoted mothers ". Love is a universal 
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thing, you cannot love your children as you 
ought unless you love all children, not only 
qtul^ children, but qiui souls, qud embryo workers 
in the world. The most perfect woman in 
God's world cannot help having her own chil- 
dren nearer to her heart than those of other 
people, because the love which every good 
woman has for all children is reinforced and 
develoj^ed by the instinct of motherhood ; an 
instinct which, like every other instinct, can 
be trained into a grace or into a deformity. 
And maternal instinct becomes a deformity 
when it is allowed so to usurp a woman's heart 
that universal love can find no place therein. 
Love is universal, and instinctive affections, 
those affections which set one apart in our 
hearts from the rest of those around, are only 
rightly trained where, because we love one best, 
we love all better, learning to know better what 
love is. The love with which yom* child first 
regards you is instinctive, see to it that it 
becomes love worthy of the name. See to it 
that your love for him is such that he cannot 
fail to learn that all love has its root in but one 
place, and that that Place is God. 
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It is right that your boy should love you 
better than any one else in the world, for one 
thing, because he ought to know you better 
than any one else in the world. A child wants 
to love, above all he wants to love his mother ; 
is he not bone of her bone, and flesh of her 
flesh ? Does your boy love you better at ten 
years old than he loved you at two, better at 
twenty than he loved you at ten? Do you 
love him better ? If not, the feeling you have 
had for each other has never been love, it has 
been maternal and filial instinct strained and 
beaten out until it has worn thin and yielded 
under the strain. The reason why your boy 
ought to love you better than any one else in 
the world is not because your love for him is 
better than the love of any one else, but because 
he finds this love, this universal thing, living in 
precious bodily shape, the most precious bodily 
shape in the world for him, because it is his 
mother's. And so with your love for your boy, 
do you not love his body ? Do you not know 
every inch of his skin, all the perfections and 
the little blemishes, is it not all dear to you ? 
It is not wrong to love the outside if only we 
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are making sure that the inside is pure. A 
beautiful wine is more beautiful in a golden 
chalice than in an earthenware mug. 

A boy's love for his mother is his greatest 
safeguard through life, if it is love worthy of the 
name. If a boy or man love his mother not 
only because she is his mother but because his 
mother means to him the person whom of all 
others he most respects, his love for her can 
keep him straight through all, because his love 
for her has been trained, by her, to grow 
through and past her to the love of good. If 
your love for your child is of this quality, you 
will take heed that every expression of it is 
careful and deliberate, that every way in which 
you show it is one which will help him to " be 
in love with love ". How many mothers there 
are who think that to please their children is a 
meritorious action ! There is no merit in doing 
anything which is not difficult to do, and is it 
difficult to please a child ? I will not go back 
again to the ** sweets" question, many might 
say that I have already said too much about it. 
But at the risk again of being accused of hang- 
ing too heavy a weight of seriousness on a 
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light thread, I will put what I may call the 
** juvenile literature" question on a parallel 
with it, just as an illustration of what I mean. 
Those dreadful " comic " papers ! I wonder 
how many mothers know that every good 
school in the country forbids its scholars to 
have in their possession any one of six '* comic " 
papers that I could mention, all of which many 
mothers and more uncles and aunts think very 
suitable mental pabulum for the young under 
their care. Why do you who love your boy 
think it well for him to sit with his nose buried 
in a paper, the illustrations of which are either 
hideous or vulgar or both ; the jokes in 
which have no point but more or less obscure 
allusions to subjects which should be no sub- 
ject for joke ? Our children — owing to their 
youth and immaturity — have something in 
common with a certain class of people, un- 
developed and ill-educated, who support this 
style of '' literature," and are we to allow this 
weakness to be fostered upon food provided 
for the tastes of people with whom we should 
not think of associating ? When boys are ill 
at school, to many of them the post will bring 
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parcel after parcel of these horrible " comic " 
papers, and every time one goes into the rooni 
one will find a boy poring over one of these, 
trying perhaps to see the joke of a ballet dancer 
kicking off* the hat of her admirer, and many 
a boy will prefer a paper of this sort to any 
other that one can offer him. Can this most 
unpalatable fact be due to any other reason 
than that his taste for better things has not 
been educated ? The child (thank goodness !) 
cannot see any joke at all in most that meets 
his eye, but he is learning to see more every 
time he looks at a paper of this kind. 

Can a mother not take care that everything 
she gives her boy is the best and most whole- 
some of its kind that she can procure, be it 
food, amusement, literatm*e or companionship ? 
This is the continual opportunity for exer- 
cising all her best faculties, in this taking of 
trovhle, this never-ceasing vigilance over the 
motives from which she acts in her dealings 
with her children, this perpetual longing for 
the best for her children, a longing so intense 
that even when she errs, as indeed the best 
among us must often do, the fact that she 
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errs with real love in her heart makes the 
error easily seen, and makes the humility bom 
of love prevent its recurrence. 

Mothers, how good you are, many of you^ 
how gentle, how unselfish, how noble ; and yet 
look round, look at the faults of our boys, at 
the vices of our men, and say is there not some 
ground yet untiu^ned? Some work yet un- 
touched by which you might aid in making oui' 
world better through the hearts of yoiu* little 
children ? So often when I have known a boy, 
and knowing him well, have missed in him 
that touch of real love and reverence for his 
mother with which a boy cannot go far wrong, 
I remember what a lad (who, whatever might 
be his faults, had a love for his mother which 
made his life joy and beauty to her) said once 
to me : "I cannot think how a boy gets on 
who hasn't a mother he is extraordinarily fond 
of". At the time, it struck me as a quaint 
remark, made as he made it in a meditative 
voice, pondering over another boy who had 
been in the room, and who had left his mother 
ill at home; but when it comes back to me 

it seems to gather so much of what I have 

10* 
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tried to say here into its meaning. Can you 
not try to be a mother whose boy sees cause 
to pity any other boy who has not a mother 
he is "extraordinarily fond of"? 
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General History of Rome, from the ; 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of j 
Augustulus, B.C. 753- A. D. 476. With I 
J Maps. Crown Svo. , 7s. 6d. 



Montague.— The Elements of Emo- 
LisH Constitutional History. Bt 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Cr. 8va. 3*. 6i 

Ricliinan.— Appenzbll : Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner* 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving 
B. RiCHMAN, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown Svo., 51. 

Seeboliin (Frederic). 

The English Village Communitt 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, ftc. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. Svo., i6r. 

The Tribal System in Wales : being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Stnictiire 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. Svo., I2J. 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the ( 'orporation of the City of L<maoiL 
By Rkginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vdb. 
Svo. lar. 6d. each. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
Svo., y. 6d. 

Stephens.— A Historyopths French 
Revolution. By H.Morse Stephens, 
3 vols. Svo. Vols. I. and II. ,. i&r. each. 

Stubbs. — History OF THE Universitt 
OF Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. Svo., las. 6d. 

Sutherland.— The History or 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606-1S90. By Alexander Sitthkr- 
land, M.A., and George Suther- 
land. M.A. Crown 8vo., as. 6tL 

Taylor.— A Student's Manual of 
THB History of India. By Colond 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.L, &c Cr. 
Svo., 7J. 6d. 

Todd.— Parliamentary Government 
inthr British Colonies. ByALPHEua 
Todd, LL.D. Svo., 301. net. 
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HistoFy, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, iu^,— continued. 



Wakeman and Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 
By Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Walpole. — History of England 
FROM THE Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. By 
Spencer Walpole. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6j. each. 



Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland : an 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. With 51* 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 4 vols. Crown Svo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, loy. 6rf. Vol. II. iM. 
Vol. in. 15J. Vol. IV. 2W. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 



Armstrong. — The Life and Letters 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 7f. 6d. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all nrs 
Occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. , ;^4 45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. td. 

Black-well.— Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 
Svo., 6r. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). («A.K.H.B.*). 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 

1865- 1890. 2 vols. 8V0. Vol. I., I2J. 

Vol. II., isj. 
St. Andrews and Elsewhere: 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 15J. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September, 1890, to September, 1895. 
8vo., 15J. 

BuBB.— Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., yj. (id. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle: a History 
ofhisLife. By JamesAnthony Froude, 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7J. 
1834- 1 88 1. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., js. 

Digby.— The Life op Sir Kenelm 
DiGBY, by one of his Descendants, 
the Author of "Fhe Life of a Con- 
spirator,' *A Life of Archbishop Laud,' 
etc. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo., i6j. 



Duncan.— Admiral Duncan. By the 
Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por 
traits. 8vo., i6j. 

Erasmus.— Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony 
Froude. Crown 8vo!, ds. 

FALKLANDS. By the Author of ' The 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,' 'The Life 
of a Prig,' etc. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo., ioj. dd. 

Fox.— The Early History ofCharles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. Trevp:lyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo. , i8j. 

Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. , 6*. 

Halifax.— The Life and Letters of 
Sir George S a vile, Baronet, First 
M \rquis ok Halifax. With a New 
Edition of his Works, now for the first 
time collected and revised. By H. C. 
FoxcROFT. 2 vols. 8vo. , 32J. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 
3 vols. 15J. each. Addendum. Svo., 6^. 

Havelock.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
I Marsh man. Crown Svo. , 3J. 6rf. 

Haweis.— My Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ^s. 6d. 



' Holroyd.— The Girlhood of Maria 
1 JosHPHA Holroyd (Lady Stanley of 
I Alderlv). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Vcars Ago, from i776-i7q^. 
I Edited by \. W. Na^K:««.. n»^\S5sx ^ 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. — continued. 



Jackson.— The Life of Stonewall 
Jackson. By Lieut. -Col. G. F. Hen- 
derson. York and Lancaster Regiment. 
With Portrait, Maps and Plans. 2 
vols. 8vo., 42J. 

Lejeune.— Memoirs of Baron Le- 
jeune, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 8vo., 24r. 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations 
from Authentic Sources. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Maoaulay. — The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 

Hon. SirG.O.TREVELYAN, Bart., M. P. Shakespeare.— OUTLINES 
Popular Edit, i vol. Cr. Svo. , 2j. 6d. \ 
Student's Edition, 1 vol. Cr. Svo. , 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post Svo., izr. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. , 36?. 
' Edinburgh Edition. ' 2 vols. Svo. , 
6s. each. 

Marbot.— The Memoirs of the Baron 
DE Marbot. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown Svo., ys. 

Max Miiller.- AuLD Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. Professor F. Max MiJL- j 
LER. With Portrait. Svo., loi. 6d. 

Nansen.- Fridtjof Nansen, 1861- 
1S93. By W.C. Brogger and Nordahl 
Rolfsen. Translated by William 
Archer. With S Plates, 4S Illustrations 
in the Text, and 3 Maps. 8\o.,i2s.6d, 

Place.— The Life of Francis Place. 
By Graham Wallas. Svo. , 12s. 

Baivlinson.— A Memoir of Major- 
Genbral Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B. By Geo. 
Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon 
of Canterbury. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of i Wellington. — Life of the Duke of 



Reeve.— The Life and Letters of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., late Editor of the 
' Edinburgh Review,' and Registrar of 
the Privy Council. By J. K. Laugh- 
TON, M.A. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
lUustrations. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Seebohm. — ^The Oxford Reformers 
— John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. Svo. , 14s. 

of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 
Royal Svo., ;^i is. 

Shakespeare's True Life. By Jas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. Svo., ais. 

Verney. — Memoirs of the Vernet 

Family. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 3S Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal Svo., 421. 

Vol III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650- 1660. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c 
Royal Svo. , 21J. 

Wakley.— The Life and Times of 
Thomas Wakley, Founder and First 
Editor of the ' Lancet, * Member of 
Parliament for Finsbury, and Coroner 
for West Middlesex. By S. Squire 
Sprigge, M.B. Cantab. With 2 Por- 
traits. Svo., iSf. 



Kandahar, V.C. With Map, 
traits and an Illustration. Svo. . 



3 Por- 
i6s. 



Wellington. By the Rev. G. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6dL 



R. 



Travel and AdventaFe, the Colonies, &c. 



Arnold.— Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Cr. Sva, y. 6d. 

Baker (SirS. W.). 
Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 

Illustrations. Cro^^-n Svo., 35. 6d. 
The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
2X>N. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. , 



Bent.— The Ruined Cities op Mash- 
on aland : being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
Theodore Bent. With 117 lUustra- 
tions. Crown Sva, y. 6d, 
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Tpavel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. — continued. 



Bicknell.— Tkavkl and Adventuke 
IN Northern Queensland. By 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 24 
Plates and 22 Illustrations in the text. 
8vo., isj. 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels of 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., 10s. 

Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam'; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. (ni. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2j.cloth, or 5r. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ,7^. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to.,6^. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 

THE ' Roaring Forties'. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 7J. dd. 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., dd. sewed, u. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the • Sunbeam '. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., s<j. td. 

Browning,— A Girl's Wander iNCis 
IN Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6rf. 

C lurch ill.— The Story of the Ma 
lakand Field Force. By Lieut. 
W1N.ST0N L. Spencer Churchill. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo., 7J. dd. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2J. boards, 2J. td. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , 2j. bds. , 21. 6</. d. 



HoTvitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Field<, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Jones. — Rock Climbing in the 
English Lake District. By Owen 
Glynne Jones, B.Sc. (Lond.), Member 
of the Alpine Club. With 30 Full-page 
Illustrations and 9 Lithograph Plate 
Diagrams of the Chief Routes. 8vo., 
ISJ. net 
Knight (E. F.). 
The Cruise of the 'Alerte': the 
Nanative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , y. 6d. 
Where Three Empires Meet: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
The ' Falcon ' on the Baltic : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 
y.6d. 

Max Md Her .—Letters from Con- 
stantinople. ByMrs. MaxMuller. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

D'ansen (Fridtjof). 
The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 16s. 

Oliver.— Crags and Craters : Ram- 
bles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver. M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo., 65-. 

Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 
Months' Residence in Portugal, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. Quillinan (Dora Words- 
worth). New Edition. Edited, with 
Memoir, by Edmund Lee, Author of 
•Dorothy Wordsworth.' etc. Ccohto*. 
8vo.» 6s. 
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Travel and AdventuFe, the Colonies, &o. — continued. 



Smith.— Climbing in thk BRiTrsii 
ISLKS. By W. P. Haskkit Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Cakr, and 
Numerous Flans. 

Part I. England. i6ma, 3;. td. 

Part IL Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., y. 6d, 



Ptephen. — The Playground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 6s. net. 



THREE IN NORWAY. By Two ot 
Thera. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 2j. boards, ar. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall.— The Glaciers of the Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin an<l 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi 
tion of the Physical Principles to whicli 
they are related. By John Tyndall. 
F. R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , dr. 6d. net 

Vivian.— Servia : the Poor Mans 
Paradise. By HERBERT Vivian, M.A. 

Bvo. , isj. 



Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 



Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo. , Price ioj. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

*^* TJke Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather ^ with gilt top. The price can 

be had from all Booksellers, 

ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and BIG GAME ^\{.OOT\HQ— continued. 



CoL H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 
&C. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. , ] 
lor. dd. 



ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. With 6 
Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6rf. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, &C. With 20 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
3T0.4 lor. (id. 



Vol. II. EUROPE: Asia, and thk 
Arctic Regions. With Contribution- 
by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Heber Percy, 
&c With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
lar. dd. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, &c. With n Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , \.os, 6d, 

BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate 
With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 4 Maps of Rowing Courses. 
Crown 8vo. , lor. 6d, 
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SpoFt and Fa^Btime— continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— continued. 



COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., loj. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MiDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs. 
Armytage, &c. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lOJ. 6d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , \os. 6ii. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo. , loj. 6d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondkley-Pkn- 

NELL. 

Vol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Da vies, 
^c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 



GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 25 Plates and 65 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

H U NTI NG. By His Grace the Duke Oh 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Long- 
man, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6^. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. l\^ Con- 
way, D. W. Freshfield, C. K Ma- 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). —Selected 
by Hedley Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wat- 
son. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. , lar. 6d. 



RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl OP Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. With 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., lof. 6rf. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, the Earl of Onslow, 
&c. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d, 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdykb. 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., lOf. 6^. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued, 
THE BADMINTON USKkRY—€onHnu€d. 



SttOOtlNO. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Bv Lord 
Walsingham andSirRALPH P.WXE- 
Gai-LWKY. Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLEs'and \. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With II Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

Vol. IF. Moor AND M-\RSH. ByIX)RD 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord LovAxand Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo.. \os. 6d. 

SKATING. CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. HEATHCOTE. C. G. 

Tebbutt, T. Maxwki.l With.\m, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormoxd Hake, 
Henry A. Buck. &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., lor. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of 
the Liffr5aving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., iolt. 6d. 



lENNis, L.\wN Tennis, rac- 
quets, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote. E. O. Plrtdell- 
Bouverie. and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Ltttel- 
TON, W^ C. Marshalx^ Miss L. Dod. 
&c With 13 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions in the TexL Crown Svo., lor. 6d, 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising. Construction or 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules. 
FiTTiNG-ouT, &C. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan. Bart, the Earl of 
Pembroke. Lord Brasset, K.CB.. 
C. E. Seth-Smith. C.B., G. L. 
Watson. R. T. Pritchett, K F. 
Knight. &c W^ith 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and firom 
Photographs. Crown 8va . 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting in 
Amkrica and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing. &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis op Dufferin and 
AvA. K.P., The Earl of Onslow. 
James McFerran, &c With 35 
Plates and 160 Dlustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., lOf. 6tL 



Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 
Crown 8vo. , price 5J. each Volume. 

*^* The Volumes are also issued half -bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The frice can 

be had from all Booksellers. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo. , 51. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpher.son; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , 5J. 



THE PHEASANT. Natural History, hy 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. f. Stuart-Wortley; Cookety, 
by Alexander InnesShand. With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
Crown 8vo. . 51. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. GIBBONS and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by CoL Kbnnby 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., y. 
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Sport and ^^'aiirxi^^continued. 
FuRy Feather and Fin SE,R\E,s-<onHnued, 



RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer 
Stalking, by Camkkon of Lochiel. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Ekring- 
roN ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
iSHAND. With lo Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and A. Thorburn. Cr. 
8vo., 5J. 

THE RABBIT. By J. E. Harting, &c. 
With Illustrations. [/« preparation. 



WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy. With Illustrations. 

[In the press. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquis of 
Granby, &C. With Illustrations. 

[In the press. 



Andr6.— Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. By R. 
Andre. West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., 2j. 6d. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson 
(• Rapier '). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price 15. Monthly. 
Vols. I.-V., 6s. each. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on : 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary ' 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of; 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also! 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks- 
man. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

iBIlis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

Folkard. — The Wild-Fowlkr : A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem ; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds. Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts. Shooting-yachts, Ac. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, Ac, &c., by 
H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 8vo. , 
I2J. fyi. 



Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. Svo., 141. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Gibson.- Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
land and ' Lady-Tobogganer*. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., df. 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawmgs 
and Photographs. Crown Svo. , y. 6d, 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. , 3^. 6d. 

Lillie.— Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; Winner of the ' All-Comers' 
Championship,' Maidstone, 1S96. With 
4 Full-page Illustrations by LuciEN 
Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., df. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. Svo., 
2j. 6d. 

Madden.— The Diary of Master 
William Silence : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
Svo., i^. 
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Sport and ^diAimL^— continued. 

Proctor.— How to Play Whist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 



L^Iaskelyne.— Sharps and Flats : a 
(.'omplete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskklyne, of the 
Egyption Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., df. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer. 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 7J. 6^ 
Payne-Qallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On tneChoiceandUseofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , js. 6d. 
Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., i2r. 6d. 



Ribblesdale.— The Queen's Hounds 
AND Stag-Hunting Recollections. 
By Lord Rirblesdale, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text, in- 
cluding reproductions from Oil Paintings 
in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumber- 
land Lodge, Original Drawings by G. 
D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8vo., 25J. 

Ronalds.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14J. 



Letters to Young Shooters (Third 

Series). Comprising a Short Natural Thompson and Cannan. 



History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , i8j. 

Pole (William). 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 
as. td. 

The Evolution of Whist : a Study 
of the Progressive Changes which the 
Game has undergone. Crown 8vo., 
zs. 6d. 



Hand- 
in-Hand Figure Skating. By NoR- 
CLIFFE G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
i6mo. , 6j". 

Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising th'i Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 



YeteFinaFy Medicine, &o. 

Bteel (John Henry). 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 

loj. 6d. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 

the Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 

8vo., 15J. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo., 

12s. 
Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 

Manual for the use of Veterinary ' 

Students in the Dissecting Room. 

Crown 8vo. , ys. 6d. 

Fitzwygram.-HoRSEs and Stables. ; 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, | 
Bart. With 56 pages Qf ^Illustrations. 
Svo., ax, 6rf^ ixe\. ' I 



Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(publisht^d under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders' 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for March, 
1897). By S. C. Cronwright 
Schriener. 8vo. 

* Stonehenge.* — The Dog in Health 
AND Disease. By ' Stonehenge '. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , js. 6d, 



Youatt (William). 

The HoRSK. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. atson. M.R.C.V.S. With 53 
Wofid Kngravings. 8vo.,7J. 6d. 

The Dog. F.evised and enlarged. Witjti 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., ^ 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 



LOGIC, RHETORIC, 

Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., y. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo.,32j. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. Edward Moore, D.D. Cr. 
8vo., lor. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 

Ellis, James Spedding, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £2 ly. 6d. 
Letters and Life, including all his 

occasional Works. Edited by James 

Spedding. 7 vols. Svo., £^ 4J. 
The Essays: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whately, D.D. Svo., 

10s. 6d. 
The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 

F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 

Svo., y. 6d. 
The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D. D. 

2 vols. Fcp. Svo. , 6s. The Text and 

Index only, without Introduction and 

Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. Svo., 

2s. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental SaENCE. Crown Svo. , 6s. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown Svo. , 45. 6d. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price lar. 6d. 
Senses and the Intellect. Svo. , ly. 
Emotions and the Will. Svo., ly. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I., 4J. Part II., 6s. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown Svo., 2j. 

Bray.— The Philosoppy op Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown. Svo., y. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 
History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modem Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Graeco-Roman Paganism; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 529 a.d. Sva, IAS. 



PSYCHOLOGY, &»C. 

Crozier (John Beattie)— continued. 
Civilisation and Progress; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. Svo., i4r. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
Svo. , 6s. 

Green (Thomas Hill): The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

Svo., i6j. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo. . 

21S. 
Lectures on the Principles of 

Political Obligation. Svo. , y. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6j. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo., 24J. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 3 
vols. Svo., 2 1 J. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 4 
vols. I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. II. Positive Science. III. Anal- 
ysis- of Conscious Action. IV. The 
Real Universe. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo. , 
56J. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28J. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 2Ss. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., LL.D..&C.. 
Crown Svo. , js, 6d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, wHh English: Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By , 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo., iSj;' 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory op 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. Svo., i2j. 6d. 

Fundamental Principles op the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown 
8vo,,3J. 
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Politioal Economy and Econonilc§« 



Ashley. — English Economic History 
AND Theory. By \V. J. Ashley. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., 5J. Part II., loj. 6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic Studies, By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Bamett. — 1*racticable Socialism : 
Elssays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Crown Svo. , 5^. 

Channing. — The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Ali^ton 
Channing, M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Devas.— A Manual op Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown Svo. , 6s. 6d. 

Do"well.— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. Svo. ). Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
2 1 J. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 21J. 

Jordan.— The Standard op Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Crown Svo. , dr. 
Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. Svo., 51. net. 
The Elements of Banking. Crown 

Svo. , y. 6d. 
The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. Svo., I2J. Vol. II. IAS. 



Macleod (Henry Dunning)— ^mt/. 
The Theory of Credit. Svo. Vol 
I. lor. net. Vol. II., Part L, lOJ.net 
Vol. II. Part II., los. net 
A Digest of the Law op Bills or 
Exchange, Bank Notes. &c. 

[In thepnsL 
Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., y(d. 

Library Edition, a vols. 8vo., 301. 

Mulhall.— Industries and Wealth 

OF Nations. By Michael G. Muir 

hall, F.S.S. With 32 Full-page 

Diagrams. Crown Svo., Sjt. dd, 

Soderini.— Socialism and Cathou- 

CISM. From the Italian of Count 

Edward Soderini. By Richard 

Jenery-Shee. With a Preface by 

Cardinal Vaughan. Crown 8vo., di. 

Symes.— Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. Witii 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialisin. 
By J. E. Symes, M.A. Crown Svo. , 2j. 6L 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir <rf the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
Svo., lor. 6d. 

Webij (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade Unionism. 

With Map and full Bibliography ot 

the Subject. Svo., i&r. 

Industrial Democracy : a Study in 

Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo.,35S.iiet 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



Issued under the auspices of the London 

The History of Local Rates in p:ng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown Svo., 2J. 6d. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 

History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 

W. F. G ALTON. With a Preface 

by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 

Svo., 5 J. 

Local Variations of Rates and 
Wages. By F. W. Laurence, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

\In the press.. 



School of Economics and Political Sdenoe. 

Deploige's Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. 

[/» preparation 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

[In preparaium, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited by 
Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[In preparation. 

The Relations between England 
AND the Hanseatic League. ByMiss 
E . A. M acArth u r. [In preparation. 

The Economic Policy of Colbert. 
By A. ] . Sargent, B.A, {In preparation,. 
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tllrolatioii, Anthropology, ftc. 



Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation*. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d, 

Lang. — Custom and Myth: Studies 
of iSirly Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Ijubbock. — The Origin op Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. Svo. , i&f. 



Bomanes (George John). 
Darwin, and After Darwijt : dn £x» 

position of the Darwinian Theoryi 

and a Discussioh on Post-Darwinian 

Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and lac 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., lof. 6a. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 lUus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., loj. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown Svo. , y. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown Svo. , 6s. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol Crown Svo., 6s, 



Classical Literature, Translations, ftc. 



Abbott* — Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A.,LL.D, 8vo.,i6j. 

iEiSchylus. — Eumenides of ^Eschy- 
lus. with Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. Svo., 7s. 

Ari8tophanes.~The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. Svo. , is. 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Svo. , 7s. 6d. 

Becker (W. A.]. Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 

of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 

Post Svo., 3*. 6d. 

Charicles: or. Illustrations of the 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 

With 26 Illustrations. Post Svo. , y. 6d. 

Butler. — The Authorkss of the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
WROTE, WHO She was, the Use She 

MADE OF THE ILIAD, AND HOW THE 
PORMGREW UNDER HER HANDS. By 

Samuel Butler, Author of ' Erewhon,* 
&c. With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Svo., lof. 6d. 



Cicero.— Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. L, II., III. 
Svo., each laj. Vol. IV., ly. Vol. 
v., 14J. 

Egbert.- Introduction to the 
Study of Latin Inscriptions. By 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Square crown Svo., i6j. 

Horace.— The Works of Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown Svo., 
y, net. 

Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown Svo., 9;. net. 

Ijucan.^THE Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. Svo., 141. 

Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
Svo., \6s. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With aooo Woodcuts. Crown. 
Svo., 7 J. 6d. 
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Classtoftl Literature, Translations, iu^.— continued. 



Sophocles.— Translated into E«nglish 
A^rse. By Robert WhitklA W, M. A: , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cf. 
8vo., 8j. td. 

'Tacitus.— The History of P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
; Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
.Albert William Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. 2 Vols. Vol. I., 8vo., 7J. 6d., 
'Vol. II., Svo., I2J. ()d. 

TPTtiwIL—Translations into Greek 
Kim Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tykrbli* Svo., 6y. 



Virgil.— The iENEipc* Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
Ington. Crown 8V0. , 6*. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose bqr John Coning- 
TON. Crown Svo. , dr. 

The iENEiD of ViRGiL,freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown Svo., yx. 6d, 



Translated 
by James 



The iENEiD of Virgil. 
into English Verse 
Rhoades. 
Books I.- VI. Crown Svo., 5J:. 
Books VII. -XII. Crown Svo., 51. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. Svo., dr. 

Laurence Bloomfikld. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. Svo. , y, dd. 

: Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. RossETTl. Fcp. Svo. , dj. ; 
larc:e paper edition, I2J. 

ILiFE AND Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
.and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
;Fcp. Svo. . dy. ; large paper edition, isj. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. Svo. , dr. ; large 
jpaper edition, I2J. 

Blackberries. Imperial idmo. , ts. 

Sets of the aiove 6 vols, may be had in 
vniform ha If -parchment binding, price 30J. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
Svo., dr. 

King Saul, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. Svo. 5^. 

Kjng David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 



Armstrong (G. F.Savage)— continued. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. Svo., ys. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
Svo., 7J. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp, Svo., 4s. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
Svo., ys. 6d. 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
Svo., 5J. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after HoLMAN HUNT. Crown 
Svo., 6s. 

Beesly (A. H.). 
Ballads, and other Ver.se. Fcp. 

Svo., $s. 

D ANTON, AND OTHER VeRSE. Fcp. 
Svo. , 4J. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
mg Room. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act 
Them. With 91 Diagrams and 5a 
l\\\is\iaX\ot^ CtvwT\8vo.» dr. 
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Poetry and the X^v^xaxk— continued, 

Coohrsuie (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's NEST.and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 3J. dd. 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3J. dd. 



Douglas. — Poems of a Country 
Gentleman. By Sir George Doug- 
las, Bart. Crown 8vo. , 3^. dd. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. Svo., 51. 

The First Part of the Tragedy 
OF Goethe's Faust in English. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Death 
of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown Svo. , dr. 

Qumey (Rev. Alfred, M.A.). 

Day-Dreams: Poems. Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 

Love's Fruition, and other Poems. 
Fcp. Svo., 2J. 6d, 

Hampton.— For Remembrance. A 
Record of Life's Beginnings. Three 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in 
the Year for Birth, Baptism, Death. 
Illustrative of our Life, Temporal, Spirit- 
ual, Eternal. Interleaved for Names. 
Compiled by the Lady Laura Hamp- 
ton. Fcp. Svo., 3J. td. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works, avols. Fcp.8yo.,i2j. 
Complete in One Volume. Crown 
Svo., ^s. (yd. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. Svo., or. td. ; cloth plain, 3^. 
cloth gilt 

Iiang (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. Svo., 
or. ()d. net 

iHB Blue Poetry Book. Edited Xgg 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Cro%vn Svo., dr. 

Layard.— Songs in Many Moods. 
By Nina F. La yard. And The 
Wandering Albatross. &c By 
Annie Corder. .In one yo;lume. 
Crown Svo.., 51, 



Lecky.—PoEMS. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Fcp. Svo., 5J. 

Xivtton (The Earl of) (Owen 
Meredith). 

Mar AH. Fcp. Svo., 6j. dd. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 
Crown Svo., loi. 6rf. 

The Wanderer. Cr. Svo. , loi. dd. 

LuciLE. Crown Svo., ioj. td. 

Selected Poems. Cr. Svo., loj. 6rf. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Ivry, and the Armada. By 
Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 

lOJ. (id. 

Bijou Edition. 

iSmo. , as. 6d., gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 



Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R.WEGUELIN. Crown 
Svo., 3J. &d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. Svo., ix 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

Macdonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Hook of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary of AN Old Soul : Poems. 
iSmo.. 6s. 

Rampolli : Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root ; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German ; along with * A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul '. Crown 
Svo. , 6s. 

Moffat.— Crickety Cricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown Svo. , as. 6d. 

Morris (William). 
Poetical Works— Library Edition. 

Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
Svo. , price dr. each : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. dr. 

each. 
The Life AND Death OF J ASON. 6^. 
The Defence of Guenevere, and 

other Poems, dr. 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 

and the Fall of the Niblungs. dr. 
Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 

Pharamond : a Morality ;..^^ i^OJI^MS 

jBiY the Way. dr. 
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Poetry and the Drajne^— continued. 

KomaneB. — A Selection from the 
Poems op George John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d. 



Morris (William)— con Hnued. 
The Odyssey op Homer. Done into 

English Verse. 6s. 
The iENEiDS of Virgil. Done into 

English Verse. 6s. 



Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 

had in the following Editions : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 
25J. ; or 5J. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 2s. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 
Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 

Pharamond : a Morality. Square 

crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 
Poems by the Way. Square crown 

Bvo. , 6s. 
*^*YoT Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 

Wesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown Bvo., y. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. , $s. 



Shakespeare.— Bowdler*s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Pop. 
8vo., 21J. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar, samo., is. 6d. 

Tapper.— Poems. By John Lucas 
TuppER. Selected and Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. Crown 
8vo. , $s. 



Riley (James Whitcomb). 
Old Fashioned Roses : 

i2mo., cy. 
A Child-World : Poems. 

RubXiyXt of Doc Sifers. 
Illustrations by C. M. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 



Poems. 

Fop. 8vo., 

With 43 
Relyea. 



i Words"v«rorth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrattons and numerous 
Initial Letters. By Alfred Parsons. 
A. R. A. Crown 8vo. , gilt edges, 6s. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.— A 

Description of the Wordsworth 
AND Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc* 
tions. 4to. , los. 6d. 



Allingham.— Crooked Paths. By 
Francis Allingham. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 



Anstey (F. , Author of ' Vice VersA '). 



Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
•Punch'. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 



Fiction, Humour, &c. 

Beaconsfleld (The Earl of). 
Novels and tales. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. Bvo., is, 6tL 

each. 
Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke.&c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

&c. 
Tancred. 



TpE Man from Blankley's : a Story 
ii> Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Post 4to., 6kr. 



4.stor.— A JouRNRy^N Other Worlds : 
a Romance of th,e Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations, 
(ir. Svo.. 6s. 



Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 



Endymion. 

Novels and Tales^ The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 . Portraits . aqd 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8v6., 43^. 

Black.— The Princess Desires. By 
Clementia Black. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Deland (Margaret). 
Philip and his Wife. Cr^ Bvo. , ar. 6d. 
The Wisdom of Fools : Stoo-ies.' Cr. 

avo., <^. 



TKi'UMA'S DAUCHTBR. Wilh ! 

islr.itloiis. Crown Bvo.. 31. dd. 
With 33 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo 
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Fictioiii Humoor, &c. — continued. 

Dldarot.— Raheau's Nephew ; it 

Translation from Diderot's Auiographic 

Text. B31 Sylvia Makgaset Hii,i„ 

Crown flvo. , JI. W. 

Dougall. — Beggars Au. By L. 

DouGALL. Crown Bro., 3*. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan). 

M]CAH Clarke aTaleofMoomoiilh's 
Rebellion. With TO Illustrations, 
Ct. Bvo., ji. 6d. 
The Captaik of the PolestAr, and 

otherTiles. Cr 8to. 31. 5J. 
The KBnraEts : a Tale or the Hugue- 
nots. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 
8*0. , 3/. bd. 
The Siabk.Munro Letters. Cr, 
Bvo., 3., 6d. 
f arrar (F, W. , Dean of CanterburyJ. 
Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes in 
An Historic Tale. 



Cr. Bvo., 5 



.61^ 



8vo.,7j. 6A 
Powlar (Edith H.). 
The Young Phetenoehs. A Story 

Child Life. With la Illustrations \ 

Philti' Burnr. oNti. Cr. Bra., & 
The Professor's Children. Wilh 

14 Illustrations by Ethel Katb 

Bukqess. Crown Bvo. 6j, 
Froude.-THB Two Chihfs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Ramance of the Ijst 
Cenlmj. By Jamhs A. Fhoude, 
Bra, 31. bd. 

Qilkes.— Kallistratus: An Am 

grapt^. A Story of the Hannibal and 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 
lege. Wilh 3 lUusirations hy Maurice 
Gheiffenhagen. Cronii Bvo., 61. 
araham.— The Red Scaur a Story 
of the North Country. By P. ANDER- 
SON Grab AU. Crown Bvo., 61. 
Qtir don.— Memories and Fancies : 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories Fairy 
I-«g«id«i Poems Miscellaneous Ani- 
des. By the late Lady Camilla 
Gurdon, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
Lore'. Crown Bva v 
HagEardlH. Kidkk), 
Heart of the World. Wilh .5 

Illuslrationi, Crown Sra.^fe. 
Joan Hastk. With so, HUwBaiion 



With 



I Illus- 



Allan Ouat 

iratinns. Crown Bvo., 3J. 6^. 
MaiwA"s Revenge CrownBvo., ii.6rt 
COI^NEL QUARITCH, V.C. Cr. Bva, 

y.6d. 
Cleopatra. 



lllustraiioni 



Bbathjce. Cr. Bvo., 31. 6d. 

Eric BriGhtEVES. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Bvo., y. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. Wilh as Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo.,3(. M. 

Allan's Wife, With 34 lUusirations. 
I Bvo,, 31. 6tf. 

h_ .... . . , Mi:.k ,fi TU..e. 



The Wit. 
Mr'mep 



With 16 Illuv 

... _ J., 3r. 6rf. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo., jt. 6rf. 

HaggardandLaQg.—THB Worlds 

Desire. By H, Rider Haggard and 
Lang. Wilh a? Illuslralioi 



J. 6rf. 



OF Princess 
HOFE. With 9 

WlLUAMSON. 



Crowr 
Harte.— In the C 

and other Stones, 
Cr flvo., 3J.,arf. 
Hope.- The Hea 
OsHA. By AntMO 
Illustrations by J< 

Horn-ung.-THE Unbidden Guest. 

By E. W. HoHNUNG. Cr. Bvo., 31. W. 
Jerome.-SKi:TCHes in Lavender: 

Blue and Gieen. By Jerome K. 

Jerome, Author of ■ Three Men in a 

Boat.'&c. Crown Bvo.,fii. 
Lane.— A Monk of Fife: a Story of 

theTJays of Joan of Aro. By ANDREVV 

Lang, With TlllnstrailonsbySEi.wVN 

Image. Crown Bvo., 31- &<■ 
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Fiction, Humour, fto. — continued. 



IjTall (Edna). 

The Autobiography op a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed, 

Presentation Edition. With ao Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo., IS. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., ts. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo. , 6s, 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each. 

Merriman.— Flotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
"by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

Tk,K Sundering Flood. Crown 8vo., 
7^. 6d. 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d, 

The Well at the World's End. 2 
vols., 8vo., 2Ss. 

TheStory of the Glittering Plain, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5^. 
net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
Written in Prose and Verse. Square 
crown 8vo. , Ss. 

A Tale of the House of the Wolf- 
INGS. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo. , dr. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. i2ma, is, 6d, 

News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Post 8vo,, is. 6d. 

♦»• For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Woilcs, see p. 19. 

Newmaa (Cardinal). 
Lioss AVD Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. (Qijown 8vo. Cabinet Editior^, 
6f. ; Pqpular Edition, y. 6d. 
(Callist^ : A Tale of the Third Ceij- 
tury. Qrown 8vo. Ci^binet Edjtion, 
^. ; Popular Jgditioa, ^, ftd. 



Oliphant.— Old Mr. Tredo 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8va 

Phillipps- Wolloy.— Snap : 
of the Lone Mountain, i^ 
lipps-Wolley. With 13 Uln 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

Quintana.— The Cid Cam 
an Historical Romance. 
Antonio de Trueba t la Qi 
Translated from the Spanish b 
J. Gill, M. A., T. CD. Crowi 

BhoBCOmyl (Owen). 
The Jewel of Ynys Galo 

a hitherto unprinted Chap 

History of the Sea Rovers. 

Illustrations by LANCBLCy 

Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 
Battlement and Tower : a \ 

With Frontispiece by R 

WooDViLLE. Crown 8vo., 
For the White Rose of j 

Story of the Jacobite Risin] 

Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Sew ell (Elizabeth M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. Amy , 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve 

Margaret Percival. Gertr 

Katharine Ashton. Homi 

The Earl's Daughter. After 
The Experience of Life. Ursul 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each, cloth plai 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
The Strange Case of Dr 

AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 

sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 
The Strange Case of Dr. 

AND Mr. Hyde ; with Oth* 

Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
More New Arabian Nigb 

Dynamiter. By Robes 

Stevenson and Fanny 

Grift Stevenson. Cto 

35. 6d. 
The Wrong Box. By Robe 

Stevenson and Lloyd Oi 

Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Suttner. — LAY Down Yot 
{DU Waffen Nieder): The 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By 
VON SUTTNER. Translated 
Holmes. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian 
Stories. Edited and Retold 
Taylor, \yith 12 lUustratio 
J. Ford, 



Longmans 6* co:s ifAJvbAI^D and generj^e ^oj^k^. a^ 



Fiction, HumouF, &o. — continued. 



•ollope (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. 8vo., \s. 6rf. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., w. 6</. 

"alford (L. B.). 

IVA KiLDARE : a Matrimonial Problem. 

Crown 8vo. , dr. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his life. Crown 

8vo., 2J. 6</. 
The Baby's Grandmother. Crown 

8vo., IS, dd 
Cousins. Crown 8vo., ar. dd. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 

8vo. , 2j. 6^. 
Pauline. Crown 8vo., ar. d/. 
Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., ax. dd. 

The History of a Week. Crown 

8vo. 3J. dd, 
A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 

8vo. 2J. (id. 
Nan , and other Stories. Cr. Svo. , 2J. dd. 

The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

8vo. , 3J. dd. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. ax. (>d, 

* Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 

8vo., IS. 6d. 
The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., ar. 6d. 



Watson.— Racing^ and CJeaiiisiNG : a 
Volume of Sporting; Stories and 
Sketches. By Alfred E. T. Wat- 
SON, Editor of the ' BadhDinton Maga- 
zine*. With 52 lUustiations. Crown 
Svo., js. 6d. 

Wesmian (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8vo., dr. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Shrewsbury. With 94 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Whislia'w (Fred.). 

A BOYAR OF the Terrible : a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustrations 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.K Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

A Tsar's Gratitude. Cr. 8vo., 6j. 

Woods.— Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of • A Village Tragedy *. Crown . 
8vo., 6s. 



Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 



i. 



Sutler.— Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , ^r. 6^^. 

'umeaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or, The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , ys. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 341 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ys. 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., js. 6d, 



Bartwig (Dr. George). 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 

8vo., 7s. net. 
The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 

and 172 Woodcuts. 8yo., js. net 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7J.ii€t. 



Hart'Wig (Dr. George) — continued. 

The Subterranean World. Withi 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 7s. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 = 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. , js. net. . 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19* 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., or. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests:. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 2J. 

Workers under the Ground. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., or. 

Marvels over our Heads. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , as. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 2J. 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep. 1x7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2J. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 35. 6d, 

Helmholtz.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, 
a vols. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, each. 



29 



a? 
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Popular Soienoe (Natural Htstory, fto.). 



Hudson (W. H.). 
British Birds. With a Chapter on 
Stnictur*^ and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard. F.R.S. With i6 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
loo Illustrations in the Text Crown | 
8vo. , ^5. 6d. 
Birds in Lx)NDON. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown Svo. , y. each. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and K Clodd. Crown 
Svo. , y. 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
Svo., y. 6d. 

*,* For Mr. Proctor^ s other books see 
Messrs. Ijmgmans 6» Co.'s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With i6o 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
Svo. , 7s. net. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.y-ctmHntietL 

Insects at Home . a Popular Aoooml 
of British Insects, their Stnictnn^ 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., js. net 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Accomri 
of Foreign Insects, their Structnre^ 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. Svo. , js, net 

Bible Animals: a Description d 
every Living Creatufe mentioned ii 
the Scriptures. With iia IHustnr 
tions. Svo., js. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 53 Dlai- 
trations. Cr. Svo., y. 6d, 

Out op Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natmid 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Descripdoo 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from 'Homes withooi 
Hands'. With 60 lUustrations. Or. 
Svo., y. 6d, 

Bird Life of the Bible. 3a lUiutxa- 
tions. Crovm Svo., 3^. 6a. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustiatioofc 
Crown Svo. , 3^. 6(f. 

Homes under the Ground. aS 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3^. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 99 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 3^. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
33 Illustrations. Crown 8va, 3^. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 38 Ulustra- 
tions. Crown Sva, as, 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. iS Illustrations. Crowm 
Svo., aj. 



Works of Referenoe. 



Xjongmans' Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOLM. M.A., B.Sc Imp. Svo., £aas. 
clotli, £a 12s. 6d. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1SS9. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. Svo., 6*. 



Maunder iQB3nTxel)—coMiimumL 
Treasury of Geography, Physfaf, 
Historical, Descriptive, and PofiticaL 
With 7 Maps and 16 Platesi. Fcp. 
Svo., dr. 

The Treasury of Builb Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. 7. Aykb, M.A. 
With 5 Ma^, ic PSttes, and 309 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8va . 61:. 
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Works of BAtevenoe— continued. 



Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library op Reference. Fcp. 8vo. , 
6j. 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S., and T. 
MooRK, F.L.S. • With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., I2J. 



Roget.-THBSAURUs OF EnglishWords 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F,R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown Svo. , lof . 6d. 

Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds. &c. Bv 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bbnce Jones. Crown Svo. , lo; . id. 



Children's Books. 



Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of -^scen dune. Crown8vo.,2j.6</. 

Alfgar THE Dane: or.the Second Chro- 
nicle of iilscendune. Cr. 8vo., ij. 6</. 

The Rival *Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in. the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2j. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., ar. 6d 

Lang (Andrew) — Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Rkd Fairy Book. With io6 

lllustrntions. Crown 8vo., 6j. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With .104 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Blue Poetry Book. School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 

8vo., 2J. 6d. 
Thb True Story Book. \/ith 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6r. 



Lang (Andrew) — continued. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations 

The Animal 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6Lr. 



Crown 8vo., 6s, 
Story Book. With 



Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Beresford Prize. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. , y. 6ii. 

The House of Surprises. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6d, 

Moles'worth. — Silverthorns. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., $s. 

Praeger.— The Adventures of the 
Three Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria 
and Alisander. A Story in Pictures. 
By S. Rosamond Praeger. With 24 
Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic> 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3^. 6d, 

Stevenson.— A Child's Garden op^ 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8vo., y. 

Bnlli van.— Here They ArbI More 
Stories. Written and Illustrated by 
lAMits F. SuLUVAN^ Qrown 8v<qi,, ^ 
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Children's Books — continued. 



i Upton (Florence K. , and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Golliwogg '. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text Oblong 
4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg*s Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to.,, 6s^ 



Upton (Florence K., and Beri 
continued. 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. ^ 
Coloured Plates and numerous 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4I 

Wordsworth.— The SnowGa 

and other Fairy Tales for Childre 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. W 
Illustrations by TREVOR HA 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 



liongmans' Series 

Price 2J. 



Atelier (The) Du Lys: or an 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 



Art 



Mademoiselle Mori : 
a Tale of Modern 
Rome. 

In the Olden Time : 
a Tale of the 
Peasant War in 
Germany. « 



The Younger Sister. 
That Child. 
Under a Cloud. 
Hester's Venture. 
The Fiddler of Lugau. 
A Chi:d of the Revolu- 
tion. 



Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 

The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth, 



of Books for Girls. 

6d, each. 

Very Young; and Quite An< 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean 
low. 

Can this be Love ? By Louisa 

Keith Deramore. By the Au 
•Miss Molly'. 

Sidney. By Margaret Delay 

An Arranged Marriage. By 
thea Gerard. 

ILast Words to Girls on Li 
School and After School 
Maria Grey. 






Stray Thoughts for Girls 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head N 
of Oxford High SchooL x6ma, 
net. 



The Silirer 

Crown 8vo. y. 6/, 
Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seai and Lands. 1 

With 71 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Bagehot*s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3J. 6d. 

Bagehot*s(W.) Eeonomie Stndles. y, 6d. 

Batfehors (W.) Utorary Stedies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Salter's (Sir B. W.) El^t Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Ba]cer*s (Sir B. W.) Rifla and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. y.6d, 

Barlng-Gould*s(Rev. B.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages, 3^. 6cf. 

Baring-Gonld's (Roy. B.) Origin and 
DeYelopment of Rtllgi9iui BelieU 3 

vols. y. 6d. each^ ^ ^'- ^ - 



Library. 

:t:ACH Volume. 

: Beoker*s (W. A.) Oallns : or, 1 

Scenes in the Time of Augustus 
26 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Beoker*s (W^ A.) Charieles: or. I 
tions of the Private Life of the i 
Greeks. With 36 Illustrations. 
3ent*s (J. T.) The Ruined Oltlea 
shonaland. With 117 Illusti 
. 'J. 6d. 
Bnt isey's (Lady) A Voyage In th 
1^ am '• With 66 Illustrations. 
jl^i^ ?*s (Edward A.) Our Hoi 
flatly -jts. With 7 Plates and n 
^SL "^s in the Text y. 6d, 
cJ,^*/^ '.) Story of Creatton: 
Clodd%(k of Evolution. With: 
Account 3^. 6d, 
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CoBybaare (R«y. W. J.) and Howson*s 
(Ytry ReY. J. B.) Life and Epistles of 
Bt. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

I>oii^r8(L.)Beggar8All;aNovel. y.^. 

Doyle's (A. Gonan) Mioah Clarke ; a Tale 

of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 

Illustrations. 3^. dd. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 

Polestar, and other Tales, v. 6^. 
Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations, 3J. 6^. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Btark Munro 

Letters. 3J. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 

3^. dd. each. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 10^. dd. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The DiYoree of Catherine 

of Aragon. 3^. 6^. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3^. (id, 

Fronde*s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Smbjeots. 4 vols. 3J. td. each. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 

y. (id, 

Fronde's (J. A.) Thomas Garlylo: a 

History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. ^s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7J. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Cassar : a Sketch. 3; . td, 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dnn- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century, y. 6d, 

Oleirs (ReY. O. B.) Ufe of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y. 6d. 

OreYille's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George lY., King 
William lY., and Queen Yictoria. 

8 vols, 3^. 6d. each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 

Adventure. 32 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritoh, 

V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Erie Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 

34 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3.^. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Headi 
WiUi 16 lUastrationst y. dd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's Willi 
With 16 Illustrations^ y, 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 

23 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Davn. With 16 lUus^ 

trations. y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With 27 1 II us. y. 6d. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories, y. 6d. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann Yon) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientifle Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Homnng's (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
y.6d. 

Hewitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. y.6d, 

Jefferie8'(R.)The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 6d, 

Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait, y. 6d. 

JeflTeries' (R.) Red Deer. 17IIIUS. y. 6d, 

Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magie: a Fable. 
y. 6d. 

Jefferies* (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y. 6d, 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1887-8. 6 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Knight's(E.F.>TheCruiseofthe<Alerte': 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d 

Knight's (E. F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltie. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
tions. 3^. 6d, 

KoBstiin's (J.) Life of Luther. With 6a 
Illustrations, &c. 3^. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketehei. 20 Illus- 
trations. 3;. 6d, 

Lang's (A.) The Monk of Fife. With 13 
Illustrations, y, 6d, 
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LftBg*! (JL) Gmtom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belid". y. 6d. 

Lang*! (Andrew) Cook Lane and 
Gommon-Sense. With a New Pre- 
face, y. 6d. 

Lms(J. a.) and Clutterbuok^s (W.J.)B.C 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations, v. 6d, 

Maeaulay*s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Aneient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration, y. 6d. 

Hadeod's (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
iBtf. y. 6d. 

■arbot's (Baron de) Memolnu Trans- 
late!. 2 vols. ys. 

■anhman's (J. C.) Memoin of Sir Henry 
HaYOloek. y. 6d, 

MoUer's (F.) India, vhat can it 
taach ni? y. 6d. 

Miiller*! (F.) Introduetion to the 
Bolenee of Religion, y. 6d. 

M«riYale*8 (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6d. ea. 

Hill'i (J. B.) Political Economy. 3^. 6d, 

Hill's (J. 8.) System of Logic, y. 6d. 

Hilner*! (Aeo.) Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 

■amen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Oreenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3^. td, 

Pfailllpps-WoIley*s (C.) Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Ui. 

y, 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3*. 6rf- 
Procter'! (R. A.) Other World! than 

Ours, y, 6d. 



Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities : a Series of Essays contrasiing 
our Little Abode in Space and Tm.* 
with the Infinities around us. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R.. A.) Other Buna than 
Ours. 3;. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Roo^ Ways made 
Smooth. 3^. 6a. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Way! in 
Science, y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Karvels 
of Astronomy, y. 6d. 

Proctor's ( R. A.) Nature Stndies. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Cix)dd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d. 

Rhoscomyl's (Owen) The Jewel of Tnys 
Galon. With 12 Illustrations. 3;. id. 

Rossetti'8(MariaF.)A Shadow of Dante. 
3^. 6</. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps. Plans, 
&c. y. 6d. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ; with other 
Fables, y. 6d, 

Stevenson $. L.) and Osbooma*! (LL) 
The Wrong Box. y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and StaTenson*! 
(Fanny van de Grift)More Hew Arabian 
Rights. — The Dynamiter. 3^. &/. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance, y. 6d, 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3J, (ui. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwelling 
With 60 Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doora. M^h 
II Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 



Cookery, Domestio Management, &c. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ij. 6d. 



Acton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4r. 6d. 



Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OF THEIR Health during 
THE Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., I J. 6d, 
The Maternal Management op 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo.t IS. 6d. 



Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. Od. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ij. 6J. 
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nyb«ar« (R«v. W. J.) and Howson*! 
(Very RaY. J. B.) Life and Epistles of 
Bt. Panl. With 46 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

iitfair8(L.)BeggarsAll;aNovel. y.td, 
yle*8 (A. Gonan) Micah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations, y, 6d. 

oyle*s (A. Gonan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales, y. 6d. 
yle*8 (A. Gonan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

PoyIe*s (k, Gonan) The Stark Monro 
Letters, y. 6d. 

Froade*s (J. A.) The History of En^and, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Vroade*8 (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 10^. 6d. 
Froude*s (J. A.) The Dlvoree of Cathorine 

of Aragon. 3;. 6d. 

Froade*8 (J. A<) The Bpanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3^. 6d. 

Froade*s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Bmbjeots. 4 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Troude*s (J. A.) The Couneil of Trent. 

y. 6d. 

Froude*s (J. A.) Thomas Garlyla: a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835- 2 vols. 7J. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7J. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Oasar : a Sketch. 3; . 6d. 

Vromde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dan- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century, y. 6d, 

eieig** (Ray. O* R.) Ufe of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y. 6d, 

OreYille*s (C. G. F.) Joomal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols, y. 6d. each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 

Adventure. 32 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations, ^r. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 

V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 

54 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Headi 
With 16 Illastrationst 3^. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's Willi 
With 16 Illustrationst y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Davn. With 16 Illus^ 
trations. y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With27lllus. y. 6d. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carqninez Woods, 
and other Stories, y. 6d. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Bclentiflc Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Homnng*! (E. W.)The Unbidden Guest. 
y.6d. 

Hewitt's (W.) Vlilts to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. y.6(L 

Jefferies'(R.)The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 6d, 

Jelferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait y. 6d. 

JeflTeries' (R.) Red Deer. 17IIIUS. y. 6d. 

Jelferies' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
y. 6d. 

JeffeHes' (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson'i (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1887-8. 6 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Knight's(E.F.)TheCruiseofthe<Alerte*: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empire! 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d 

Knight's (e. F.) The < Falcon* on the 
Baltic. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
tions. 3^. 6d. 

KoMtiin's (J.) Ufe of Luther. With 6a 
Illustrations, &c. y. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d, 

Lang's (A.) The Monk of Fife. With 13 
Illustrations, y. ddU 
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LftBg*! (JL) Gmtom and Myth : Studies 
di Early Usage and Belid'. y. f>d. 

Lang*! (Andrew) Cook Lane and 
Gommon -Sense. With a' New Pre- 
face, y. 6d. 

Lms(J. a.) and Cluttarbuek*s (WJ.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Colnmbia. 
With Maps and 75 Ulustr.itions. v. 6d, 

Maeaiilay*s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Aneient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration, y. 6d. 

Hadaod's (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
iBtf. y. 6d. 

■arbot's (Baron de) Memoin. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 75. 

Hanhman's (J. C.) Memoin of Sir Henry 
HaYeloek. y. 6d, 

MiiUer's (F.) India, vhat can it 
teaeh us? y. 6d. 

Miiller's (F.) Introdnotlon to the 
Bolence of Religion, y. 6d. 

M«riYale*8 (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6d. ea. 

Hill'i (J. B.) Political Economy, y. 6d. 

MIU*! (J. 8.) System of Logic y. 6d. 

Hilner*s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 

y.6rf. 
■ansan's (F.) The First Crossing of 

eroenland. With Illustrations and 

a Map. y. 6d. 

Phllllpps-WoIley'sCC) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Proctor*! (R. A.) The Moon, y, 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Aronnd Us. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of HeaYcn. 

y. 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours, y, 6d. 



Proctor's (R. A.) Our Plaoc among Iii8- 

nitles : a Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and T.m: 

with the Infinities around us. Crown 

8vo., y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R.. A.) Othar Bona thai 

Ours. 3;. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Ron^ Ways maia 

Smooth, y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways la 

Science, y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Mandi 

of Astronomy, y. 6d. 
Proctor's ( R. A.) Hatnre Btndiea. y. 6d. 
Proctor'a (R. A.) Leiaure Readings. Bf 

R. A. Proctor, Edward Cix)dd. 

Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 

and A. C. Rantard. With Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d, 
Rhoscomyl's (Oven) The Jewel of Tnyi 

Galon. With 12 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Rossettl's(HarlaF.) A Shadow of Ihuits. 

y. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Bosvorth) riartha<e and the 

Cartha^niaaa. With Maps. Plans. 

&C. y, 6d. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar Hlatory of 

Birds. With 160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
SteYcnson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Fables, y. 6d, 
Stevenson ^ L.) and OsboimM'a (LL) 

The Wrong Box. y, 6d. 
Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenaon'a 

(Fanny van de 6rift)More Hew Arabian 

Rights. — The Dynamiter. 3^. 6ti. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 

the Wolf: a Romance. 3^. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Petland Revialted. 

With 33 Illustrations, y. €ni. 
Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Strange DwelUngk 

With 60 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 
Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Out of Doora. With 

II Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 



Cookepy, Domestic Management, ftc 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 



Acton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4r. 6d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OF THEIR Health during 
THE Period OF Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., u. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp, 8vo., IS. 6d. 



Dogs: a Manual fcHr Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is, dd. 



\ 



Dressed Vegetables 
Yep. ^No.» \s. CoC. 



A LA Mode. 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, ftc. — continued. 



De Balis (Mrs. ) — continued. 
Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is, 6d, 
Entri?es X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , u. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Gardening X la Mode. Fcp. Bvo. 
Part I. Vegetables. 



Part II. Fruits. 



IS. 6d. 
IS. bd. 



National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
Bvo. , IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Bvo., is. 6d. 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. Bvo. , is. 6d. 

PUDDINGS) AND PASTRY Xl LA MODE. 

Fcp. 8vo. , I J. 6d. 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcp. Bvo. ,ij. 6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. Bvo., IS. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. Bvo., is. 6d. 



De Balis (Mrs.) — continued. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. Bvo.. IS. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Evert 
Household. Cr. Bvo., is. 6d. 



Lear.— Maigre Cookery. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., as. 



By H. L. 



Poole.—CooKERY for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. PoOLE. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Bvo., aj. 6d, 

Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Evert Woman. 

Part I . The Management of Children 

in Health and out of Health. Cr. 

Bvo., 2j. 6d. 
Part II. Woman in Health and out 

of Health. Crown Bvo, zs. 6d. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. Bvo., as. 6d. 



HiscellaneouB and Critical Works. 



AUingham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
Bvo, iBj. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J .Armstrong. Fcp. Bvo., 51. 

Baflpehot. — Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown Bvo. , y. 6d, each. 

Baring-Gk>ulcL— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown Bvo. , y. 6d. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown Bvo. , 7s. 6d. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) CA.K.H.B.'). 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Bvo. , y. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
Bvo. , y. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Bvo., y. 6d. 



Boyd (A. K. H.) CA.K.H3.')- 

continued. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown Bvo., y. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown Bvo. , y. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 

Bvo., y. 6d. 
LessonsofMiddlbAge. Cr.Bvo.,3f.&/. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
Bvo. , y. 6d. each. 

Our HomelyComedy: and Tragedy. 
Crown Bvo., y. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. Bvo., y. 6d. each. 

Brookings.— Briefs for Debate on 
Current Political, Economic and 
Social Topics. Edited by W. Du 
Bois Brookings, A.B. of the Harvard 
Law School, and Ralph Curtis Ring- 
WALT, A.B., Assistant in Rhetoric in 
Columbia University, New York, With 
an Introduction on '^The Art of Debate' 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D.,of 
Harvard University. With full Index. 
Crown Bvo., 6s, 
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Butler (Samukl). 

Ekewiion. <.r. 8vo., 5J. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 

of the Miraculous Element in our 

I-^rd"s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., js. 6d. 
Life and Habit. An £ss:iy after a 

Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 

8vo., 7s. 6ii. 
Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 

lor. 6d. 
Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 

AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 

Pott 4to., ioj.6i/. 
Luck, or Clnni.sc;, as the Main 

Means of Organic Modification ? 

Cr. Svo., js. 6d. 
Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or Xe^- Jerusalem at Varallo- 

Sesia. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 
The Authoress op the Odyssey, 

WHERE and when ShE WROTE, 

WHO She was, the Use She made 
OP THE Iliad, and how the Pokm 
GREW under Her hands. With 
Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6(f. 

CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN-: 
NUAL. AND DIGP>>T. Volume' 
for 1898 : being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Nlctro- 
polis. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Loch, Secretary to the Council of the | 
Charity Organisation Society, London. ' 
8va. 4r. j 

Dreyftis.— Lectures on French : 
Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by IRMA Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
the Author. Large crown Svo., 12s. (ni. 

Evans.— The ANf:iENT Stone Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments 
OP Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B.. D.C.L.. LL.D.. 
F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 2&s. 

i 

Gi^lt. — ^An Encyclop/Kdia of Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, P'.S..-\. 
Illustrated with more than iioo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), wiih 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wyatt Papvvorth. 8vo., £2 12s. (ki. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book of the His- 
tory OF Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A. M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7/. 6d. 



Haweis.— Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait ot 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles and Diagrams. Crown 8va , 
7s. 6d. 

Hime. — Stray Military Papers. 
By Lieut. -Colonel H. W. L. HlifS (late 
Royal Artillery). 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Contents. — Infiaiiitry Fire Formations— 

On Marking at Rifle Matches — The Propeu 

of Field Artillery — ^The Reconnoitering Dotics 

of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (No. i). 

NArada Sutra : an Inquiry into 
I Love (Bhakti-Jijn&si). Translated 
I from the Sansknt, with an Indepen- 
dent Commentary, by E. T. STURDY, 
Crown 8vo. , 2j. 6d. neL 

i 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Story of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
Svo. , y. 6d. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35. (id. 

Thoughts from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
U.S. HooLK Waylen. i6mo. , y. 6tL 

Johnson.— The Patentee's Manual: 
a I'reatise on the Law and Practice of 
letters Patent. By J. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Iiang (.Andrew). 
Modern Mythology. Svo. 91. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo. , 2J. bd. net. 
P>ooKS and Bookmen. With a 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fcp. 8vo., 2.1. 6d. net. 
Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., ar. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. Svo., 

2J. 6t/. net. 
Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

Crown Svo. , y, 6d. 
The Book of Dreams and Ghost& 

Crown Svo., 6s. 
Essays in Little. With Portrait of 

the Author. Crown Sva, sf. 6d. 
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Macf)EUTren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir Geo. A. Macfarren. 

8VO., I3J. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 8vo., i6j. 
Max MiilleriF.). 
India : What can it Teach us ? Cr. 

8vo., 3i. 6d. 
Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., 6s. td. net. 
Vol. n. Biographical Essays. Cr. 

8vo., 65. (id. net. 
Vol. ni. Essays on Language and 

Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IV. ^says on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo. , 8j. 6d. net. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 
Milner. — Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Miij^er. Cr. 8vo., y, 6d, 
Morris (William). 
Signs of Change. Seven Lectures. 

Post 8vo. , 4r. 6d. 
Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures. Crown 8vo. , 4J. 6d, 
Orchard. — The Astronomy op 
' Milton's Paradise Lost '. By 
Thomas N. Orchard, M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical A^ociation. 
With 13 Illustrations. Bvo., 155. 
Poore(GEoRGE Vivian, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 
Essays on Rural Hygiene. With 13 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., dr. 6d. 
The Dwelling House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 
Proctor. — Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, af. 



PROGRESS IN WOMEN'S EliKJCA- 
TION IN THE BRITISH' EMPIRE. 
Being the Report of the Eduoatiom Sec- 
tion, Victorian Era Exhibition,- 1897:. 
Edited by the CouNTESS of WiMtwiCK. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8?04,. dr. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante: be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself^, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. Byr 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Crowm 
8vo., 3J. 6d, 

Solovyoff.— A Modern Priestess of' 
Isis (Madame Blavatsky). Abridged! 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psycliical Research from the Russian i 
of Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff.. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. Small 

8vo., 15. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6mo., 

i^. 6d, net. 
Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 

Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 
i6mo., 15. net. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties^, 
&c. By Robert White StevehSm 
8vo., lis. 

Tiimer and Sutherland.— The: 
Development OF Australian Liter- 
ature. By Henry Gyles Turner: 
and Alexander Sutherland. Withi 
5 Portraits and an Illust. Cr. 8vo. , 5J. . 

White.— An Examination of the: 
Charge of Apostasy against' 
Wordsworth. By William Hale 
White, Editor of ' A Description of the 
Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in the 
Posst'ssion of Mr. T. Norton Longman '. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d, 



Hiscellaneons Theolo^cal Works. 

*^* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans ft Co.'s 

Special Catalogues. 



Balfour.— The Foundations of Be- 
lief : being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. %vo.,\is.6d. 

Bird (Robert). 
A Child's Religion. Crown 8va, is. 
Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8va , 5;. 



Bird (Robert)— f<?;»/«««^^. 
Jesus, The Carpenter op Nazareth. 

Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 
To be had also in Two Parts, price 

IS. 6d. each. 

Part I. — Galilee and the Lakb of 
Gennesaret. 

Partll.—jERUSALEM AND THE PEKJBA. 



fOmifJ^S ^ r.o:s ST^NO.fKD A\0 n^VRHjlO 

WbottUaJlftOlll Thwlofk^ Works - 
dtA-K. H.K' AJt.n.B.'). 

OOOAtlCnUtt. AMD iMUEaOIIIAL [Utb; ' 



JLAMD CoUKMi n\nt 

RtLTir. Crown svo., ]i_ fW. 

- CMVioior ASccrrntH I'HinEMiTV 
Cut. CMJ"tt »»o.. ji oi 

Tavitu. Crown Bva, 31. ^ 
COravsk I'liucfum 

PaPMW. Thiw Seiwi. Crfwn 8vo. 
St. dtf.i!<cb. 
I 'PRCfltMTDArTvovoim. CrownSvo., 

acuiDE Musings. Cr. Bvo, , y. 6d. 
I'To Mart tbk Dat' ihrrnigh the 
Chtlnran Vn»r ; bsmR n Teil of Htfrip- 

tUK, wWh Ul O0[|ll ' 

K Sfaon Sskclion in Vrrw (or Everf 

Ov. Crown 8vD.. 41. " 
--1)11 Akhb ni 

B LlRMAl. CA' 
M Kkanl-k. By Ihe Ho( 
Wi(!i Ponr^. " 

b(M. M., Pb.D.). 
K Studim. Pan I. 

".' . . Bvo,, IBl. 6ri. Pan II, 
Tke book of ;ui«tt. Svo. , 101. 6/. 

. w Tiig Old TssTAveBT; 

•rtlh a flow Tra " 

'-, - -.. iSi. Oradnptvd fof ihc 

OmibtjI Reader, lai. Vol II. l:>u<loil. 
■5*. 0( Adapled (or the Gi.-ii>inil 
BmuIV. lai. VoL 111. Lflviiiriu, l-xit 
L I5>. Or adapted fori ' ■" 

RcMlcS'. b. Vol. IV. Lei . _.. 

IL Iti. Or adapled for lli« Gniml 
ftMdir. &c. 

maJd (Gsokce), 

t UKBFukEN SiHMONS, Thf 
"■o.,3i, &f. tach. 
X Miracles or Our Loao, 

tln«au (James). 

HOORA 0» TlIOUOHT OH SaCPED 
THIMim: Smnoni. * VidS. Crown 
- . 3J. 6rf. each. 




